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NOTES OF THE WEEK. As to this loss of the ‘* Lusitania’’, we cannot 
f 7 - affect to regard it as, apart from the terrible loss of uf 
bbs , shere is one thing about the torpedoing of the | lives, of no particular consequence. It is no use ‘ 
Lusitania ’’ which completely mystifies us—namely, | people and papers shutting their understandings to the 1 
ig is how came it to be torpedoed? That the act was a | plain fact that these losses of big ships of commerce 1 
ction cool and calculated murder on a huge scale by the | are real material losses to the country; though ob- : 
der's German Navy all civilised thought fully understands ; viously they do not affect the immediate military situa- Hh 
we deal with that aspect in another part of the | tion and prospects. Many of these losses have, no 1 
Review. But the point is why exactly and how came doubt, been unavoidable; but they are losses, and it 
it that the German plan—advertised, telegraphed, well | serves no good purpose to boast and affect that they 
ter ventilated beforehand—was suffered to be put through? | do not materially hurt the nation at all, and are, 
On the face of it, it looks as if there had been some indeed, a waste of energy on the part of the enemy! 7 
uple extraordinary misunderstanding somewhere in some | On the contrary, despite the optimist jesters here, Hq 
responsible quarter. We hope it will prove otherwise; | they are a distinct loss, a material loss; and we shall 4 
but that, beyond doubt, is the appearance of this quite rejoice when we are able to deal more effectively with i 
net unaccountable thing at the present time. Needless to | the submarines. , 
ter Say, we impute blame to no particular person or ' 
authority; for we have no idea where the misunder- What America will ultimately do in her attempt to yt 
able standing, or whatever it exactly was that cost the bring Germany to an understanding as to neutral i 
will country the *‘ Lusitania ’’ and so many lives, lay. We | rights upon the sea must.be left wholly in the discre- 
and do know that Germany announced her diabolic plan | tion of the American Government. While we clearly a 
sted beforehand to the world; and it is hard to understand recognise and naturally welcome the outspoken desire 
a im how people could doubt that she had all the will and | of Mr. Roosevelt that America should declare the moral 1 
intention to carry it out, and also—judging by her | issue to be supreme, we can quite see that against Hy 
net activity lately in the same field—the means. such high idealism President Wilson has many serious 1 
considerations to weigh. His strict obligations end 4 
ick Surely no reasonably intelligent person could have | when he has exacted respect for the rights of America ? 
aa trusted that Germany would not be so diabolic or so | and a guarantee of security for American citizens. : 
ners daring as to murder the whole vesselful of passengers | British observers will follow his endeavours to attain } 
pe of various nationalities if she were given the chance? | these national ends with sympathy and understanding. ’ 
ey Trusting to German forbearance in such a matter | Meantime we gladly observe how deeply the American } 
would really be too innocent and guileless after what people is stirred by the sinking of the “* Lusitania "’. q 
4 Germany has done in the way of murder, robbery, and | Such actions cannot well be passed over unregarded 
ins rape during the last nine months or so in Belgium, by any civilised Power, even were her own people not 
in France, and on the sea. In this connection, we personally involved. President Wilson has already | 
Sy have never been able quite to understand how our addressed a straight warning and a straight request te 
sing Statesmen, men skilled in political science and prac- | to Germany which would seem to be not easily evaded. ; 
net tice, trusted to German forbearance after Germany’s ; 
J declaration to them in 1912 (as announced by the Prime President Wilson’s Note includes a paragraph to the 7 
Minister in his speech at Cardiff on 3 October 1914) | effect, not merely that acts like the sinking of the 
)N that she desired us to stand aside and give her a free | ‘‘ Lusitania” are “‘ indefensible’, but that expressions iH 
hand with which to dominate Europe. Relying on | of regret, though they comply with precedents, ‘‘ are 1 
= German forbearance is simply ‘‘ asking for’? punish- | valueless unless accompanied by a cessation of the : 
t, ment. practices endangering the lives of non-combatants ”’. 
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A guarantee is asked that attacks on merchantmen 
carrying non-combatants will not be repeated, and the 
German Government is flatly told that previous warn- 
ing given that an attack will be made does not in any 
way justify the deed. Finally the United States Govern- 
ment affirms that it ‘‘ will leave nothing undone ”’ to 
obtain the guarantees for which it asks. 


We have yet no means of judging which way inclines 
the balance in the furious fighting between Arras and 
the sea. Clearly it is a contest of a scale and inten- 
sity unequalled since the last great battle for the coast. 
French, British, and Belgian forces have all been 
swept into the struggle and are fighting with firm 
confidence in their colleagues. The French have done 
wonders in attack—their success at Lorette and again 
at Carency marks an advance more important than any 
yet achieved since the armies halted upon the Aisne. 
This success has been won by straightforward fighting, 
by sheer pluck and weight and skill. We warmly 
rejoice at the splendid fortune of our ally at Carency. 
The Germans made a most resolute defence, but they 
were surrounded and captured with all their war 
material and their amazing fortifications—‘‘ a network 
of blockhouses and trenches ’’. 


The German pressure at Ypres has been tremendous, 
but every assault has cost the enemy very dearly. 
Much will turn upon what happens at La Bassée—now 
enormously strong and lying across the allied advance 
upon Lille. La Bassée has cost hundreds of lives on 
both sides. The price for its final capture will be 
heavy; but its capture would mean more than a few 
acres of French soil. The military correspondent of the 
“* Times ’’ writes from France concerning the terrible 
fighting in which the British are here involved. We 
have stood fast, but at fearful cost. Our attempt to 
advance was defeated because ‘‘ we had not sufficient 
high explosive to level the enemy’s parapet to the 
ground after the French practice’’. Our men were 
brought up before entanglements uncut and a garrison 
undismayed :—‘‘ The want of an unlimited supply of 
high explosive was a fatal bar to our success’. 


Eye-witness in a despatch this week describes the 
retirement at Zonnebeke—a retirement ordered by Sir 
John French to strengthen his line in that region. The 
whole force, along a front of eight miles, infantry, 
transport, and artillery, was withdrawn to _ its 
appointed position without the loss of a single man. 
Every unit, in silence and pitch darkness, arrived by 
its own route at the exact time ordered. It was a 
great achievement of organisation and discipline of 
which the Staff may well be proud. There is nothing 
to urge against giving up this ground to the enemy. 
It merely weakened the British position. Sir John 
French has wisely sacrificed sentiment to strategy. 


Sentiment, however, requires that the British troops 
shall soon be granted the opportunity of recovering 
this area on terms that allow it to be strongly held. 
Eye-witness reminds us how sacred is this surrendered 
soil to British valour and the British dead: ‘‘ The 
names of the Polygone, Nonne Bosche, and Veldhoek 
Woods will be famous in history, for it was against 
this line that the desperate attacks of the Germans in 
October and November were finally broken. Veldhoek 
marked the flood-tide of the tremendous assault of 
31 October; the Nonne Bosche that of the Prussian 
Guard on 11 November; and it was in the narrow 
space between the latter and the Polygone that a 
thin line of gunners, cooks, and other details drove 
back the last survivors of the Guard. Perhaps the 
area between the Polygone Wood and the Menin 
road is the most memorable of all, for there lay a 
battered line of trenches held day after day by bat- 
talions reduced to the strength of platoons ’’. 


Every message we have lately had from the Front 
shows how terribly the latest military device of the 


fighting. Its effect upon our soldiers has been to stee} 
in them a resolution to exact separation in victory, 
The German policy of endeavouring to horrify and 
dismay their enemies has never yet succeeded with 
brave soldiers. ‘‘ The sight of their comrades crawling 
about in agony, moaning for water, dying in their 
tracks like poisoned vermin ’’, has aroused a feeling in 
our troops dangerous for their enemies. The whole 


history of war has nothing to show to equal this mean- * 


ness of employing a weapon which had been by agree. 
ment discarded by all civilised combatants. It is not 
to be wondered at that the tide of national and just 
anger against the name and idea of Germany has 
during the last weeks risen furiously. 


In Galicia it seems that the Russians are still falling 
back to occupy prepared and fixed positions upon a 
new line. The heaviness of the German blow in this 
region depends more on the relative losses of friend 
and enemy than upon ground won or surrendered. 
Till the Russians are proved strong enough to break 
irresistibly into the enemy provinces it is a matter 
simply of strategic convenience as to where exactly 
their line is pitched. The serious point as to the late 
fighting is to be found in the losses, admitted from 
Petrograd to be heavy, sustained in the late reverses. 


The conquest of Gallipoli is now for ever bound up 
with the name of Australia. Was it accident or genius 
which determined the British War Staff to bring these 
athletic soldiers to the work they are so clearly fitted to 
do? Their bearing surpasses the mere discipline of a 
modern army. The accounts of their bathing under 
fire, refusing to be hurried in retirement or advance, 
their assumption that war must be accepted as a Morris 
dance—these things justify all that their officers are 
now reporting as to their spirit and conduct. Their 
only fear is to be kept inactive. The long period of 
waiting on board the transports tried them more 
severely than their terrible landing and escalade of the 
cliffs of Gallipoli. Apropos of this period of waiting, 
the Censor lately found the following passage in a 
letter: ‘‘ We are having an iron time; we live in an 
iron ship, sleep on an iron floor, having nothing to eat 
but iron rations, and now, to crown all, I hear we are 
commanded by a fellow called ‘ Iron Hamilton’ ’’. 


The loss of the battleship ‘‘ Goliath’’ with 500 
gallant men is the heavy price exacted from our Navy 
for the success, so far, of the combined operations in 
the Dardanelles. She was built in 1897—an old boat 
of 13,000 tons with four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch 
guns. Her loss to the Navy is not commensurate with 
the brave lives that were lost with her. The Turk 
has paid for his success to the E14, which has sunk 
in the same waters two Turkish gunboats and a trans- 
port. Meantime we wholly approve of the intimation 
of Sir E. Grey that the Turkish authorities will be held 
personally responsible for the lives of the non-com- 
batants, French and British, who have been deliberately 
driven into the war zone in Gallipoli. 


General Botha’s successful entry into Windhoek 
implies that German South-West Africa is now reduced. 
Only East Africa now remains unaccounted for—the 
most formidable task with the richest reward for its 
accomplishment. The great audacity and skill of 
General Botha’s advance into South-West Africa has 
been rewarded by astonishingly rapid success. This 
campaign has been no mere demonstration, but a 
difficult military adventure pursued with an obstinate 
gallantry. The enemy has used every device of savage 
warfare to impede a transit through most difficult 
country—including the poisoning of wells along the 
line of advance. 


Though we avoid the horrible details of Lord Bryce’s 
report on the conduct of the German armies in Bel- 
gium, we hope that it will be widely read and studied. 
This report is the sifted evidence of eye-witnesses. 


Germans—the poisoned bombs—has embittered the | It contains no hearsay, but the plain account of specta- 
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tors of things seen. All evidence which did not seem 
to the Committee to have the appearance of truth has 
been carefully excluded. All excitement, distress, or 
exaggeration of those who deposed to these tales of 
horror has been allowed for and discounted by men 
thoroughly trained to weigh evidence in a court of 
law. At the end we are left with a tale which leaves 
one incredulous and sick at heart—a tale that runs 
round a monotonous circle of rape, mutilation, robbery, 
the murder of children, the torture of men and women 
with nothing in their hands, and no motive for the deed. 
Here let the formal conclusions of the Committee itself 
suffice. These are its deliberate conclusions : 


‘‘y, That there were in many parts of Belgium 
deliberate and systematically organised massacres 
of the civil population, accompanied by many isolated 
murders and other outrages. 

‘“‘2. That in the conduct of the war generally 
innocent civilians, both men and women, were mur- 
dered in large numbers, women violated, and chil- 
dren murdered. 

‘* 3. That looting, house burning, and the wanton 
destruction of property were ordered and counten- 
anced by the officers of the German Army, that 
elaborate provision had been made for systematic 
incendiarism at the very outbreak of the war, and 
that the burnings and destruction were frequent 
where no military necessity could be alleged, being 
indeed part of a system of general terrorisation. 


‘4. That the rules and usages of war were fre- 
quently broken, particularly by the using of civilians, 
including women and children, as a shield for 
advancing forces exposed to fire, to a less degree by 
killing the wounded and prisoners, and in the fre- 
quent abuse of the Red Cross and the white fiag.”’ 


After a careful reading of Lord Bryce’s report, 
more especially the sections dealing with the offences 
which were systematic and ordered by the authorities, 
the depositions from Rotterdam recording the shooting 
of British prisoners in batches by the Bavarian regi- 
ments must be seriously accepted. Prince Rupprecht 
is said to have ordered that no British prisoners were 
tobe made. This is a matter for instant inquiry. The 
case against the German authorities is too clearly estab- 
lished to admit of much hope that their fame will be 
cleared in this matter. It is right that such men 
should be stripped of their English honours. The 
King has done well to expel the Kaiser and his con- 
federates from the Order of the Garter. 


Moved by rioting rather than argument, the Govern- 
ment have at last determined to deal with the German 
element in Britain on a logical system. There are 
several classes of Germans in this country, each of 
whom must be distinguished by the authorities: (a) 
non-naturalised males of military age, all of whom are 
to be interned; (b) non-naturalised females, who are 
to be placed under observation and, if necessary, 
repatriated; (c) naturalised aliens who rightly rely on 
their naturalisation certificate, and who can therefore 
only be touched if they put themselves in the wrong by 
their own actions; (d) those who are technically alien 
enemies, but are nationally in sympathy with us, such 
as Poles, Czechs, other Slavs under German rule, and 
Alsace-Lorrainers; and (e) those Englishwomen who, 
having married men who are now alien enemies, are 
legally alien enemies themselves, although their 
children, if born in this country, are legally British 
nationals. 


The Government’s scheme covers (a), (b), and (c); we 
take it for granted, although no definite statement has 
been made, that when satisfactory evidence is forth- 
coming class (d) will be treated with consideration, 
while class (e), which is likely to suffer through the 
internment of the bread-winner, will be granted some 
relief where possible. In this case the innocent will 
have to suffer with the guilty; it is the misfortune of 


war, the penalty of kinship with a nation which repudi- 
ates common humanity and civilisation. Earlier and 
closer attention to the problem would have given sore 
time to differentiate these classes; as things are, delay 
and the primary duty of safeguarding the realm—and 
the lives of the German residents here—have rendered 
it difficult to distinguish, The new policy of the 
Government happily puts an end to the drift and un- 
certainty of the last months. The Opposition not only 
acquiesces in the tightening of the screw, Mr. Bonar 
Law was actually consulted in advance, as he frankly 
told the House on Thursday. 


The Government has carried its proposals to deal 
with the drink problem in areas engaged in manufac- 
turing munitions of war. The increased duties were 
abandoned, but the last eddies of the controversy still 
showed in the discussion on the question of compensa- 
tion. We cordially hope that the new regulations 
will be effective. The Government stumbled badly 
in its earlier handling of this question, which could 
have been settled more easily with less publicity and 
emotion. Mr. Bonar Law has, from the Opposition 
side, handled the case with conspicuous sanity and 
common-sense. 


The letter on drink which we print in the SaTuRDAY 
Review to-day is typical of its kind. We have received 
several of the same genre lately, only they have been 
wanting in the singular, but probably unconscious, 
humour which the writer displays when he explains 
how, from moral scruples, he sold his brewery shares. 
This raises naturally the question: Is it right to 
pass on to others for a monetary consideration shares 
in a concern which you regard as a greater and more 
dangerous enemy to your fellow-creatures than even 
Germany is to-day—Germany which is poisoning wells 
and murdering women and children to her heart’s 
content ? 


Obligatory service is coming—coming sooner perhaps 
than the public dreams. Lord Haldane himself on Thurs- 
day in the House of Lords, on the Army Act Amend- 
ment (2) Bill debate, was drawn by some discreet criti- 
cisms of Lord Midleton and Lord Selborne into this 
extremely significant admission: ‘‘ Even though we 
may think that under ordinary conditions in time of 
peace the voluntary system is a. system from which it 
would be most difficult to depart, yet we may find that 
we have to reconsider the situation in the light of the 
tremendous necessity.’’ 


We are again reminded of the splendid share of 
Oxford and Cambridge in the war by a short para- 
graph this month in the ‘‘ Cambridge Review’’. Al- 
ready ninety-four men from Cambridge alone have been 
mentioned in dispatches and fifteen have won the 
D.S.O. The Roll of Honour records 228 men killed 
in action, 256 wounded, and sixty-five prisoners. It 
is a record of which Cambridge may well be proud. 
The old Universities have put themselves above all 
criticism by their answer to the call of war. All the 
weapons of their jealous enemies are blunted by a 
roll-call such as this of Cambridge. The men of the 
Universities are scattered wide to-day over the world 
as far as the fighting line extends. Mons, the Marne, 
the Aisne, Ypres, Armentiéres, Singapore, Rhodesia, 
Nigeria, South Africa, and the Dardanelles—in all 
these regions one University alone can point to deeds 
of honour achieved and commemorated. 


In the roll of honour this week many who have only 
known him by sight must have seen with sorrow the 
name of Captain Wilding. They recall vividly the 
picture of physical fitness, of sportsmanship—always 
keen, aggressive, and good-humoured—which he pre- 
sented at Wimbledon and elsewhere. There is a great 
deal in English-made games when keenness to win 
never stoops to a mean device; and Wilding played 
them thus with superb vigour. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE TORPEDOING OF THE “ LUSITANIA”. 


N a wonderful book lately published, ‘‘ The 
Germans in Belgium ’’, the author, Dr. Grondys, 
a Dutch scientist, speaks of the “‘ terrible and splen- 
did phenomenon ’”’ of war. That is a true saying of 
war among civilised nations as the world has hitherto 
known it. The splendour of war, however much and 
honestly we may at times writhe and protest against 
the thing, is not deniable. To take the history of 
our own country and Empire only: out of every hun- 
dred readers of imagination and the patriotic instinct 
how many can candidly report that Inkerman, Bala- 
clava, Plassey, Albuera, Trafalgar, the Armada, 
Waterloo, do not in some degree impart to them a 
sense of splendour? The percentage must be quite small. 
Certainly the sense of splendour in war has not been 
denied to people because they are full of religious 
faith and fervour. Nor has the faculty of glorying in 
war been always denied them; such a faculty was, 
for example, assuredly in Gordon, and turning to a 
book now forgotten, but in one’s childhood famous, 
Hediey Vickars’ Crimean War book, we shall not 
miss the note there any more than we shall miss it in 
the Old Testament or in the documents of Oliver 
Cromwell. If war is not splendid and inspiring, then 
General Sir William Napier’s ‘‘ History of the 
Peninsular War ’’ is an immoral book from start to 
finish; whilst as for Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.’’, it 
ought not to be put into the hands of any boy, for it 
must be a vicious work—conclusions which are in- 
evitable and also ridiculous. 
have, it is true, sometimes started forth to sweep 
away these notions. Tolstoy started forth with this 
intent in his ‘‘ Peace and War ’’, in which he thought 
to present Napoleon and his campaigns in a totally 
different light. He was not, however, successful, 
though he brought consummate skill to his task; and, 
after being absorbed in and dominated by his work, 
the reader comes back to perceive a splendour in 
Napoleon and in his wars quite as clearly as before— 
including even the reader who views Napoleon as one 
of the master criminals of history, and who shrinks 
from war and its ravages not less than the old- 
fashioned Quaker or the modern pacifist. Dr. 
Grondys, as we have seen, acknowledges the splen- 
dour of war; and this though a very deep and earnest 
sympathy with the Belgian people is evident through- 
out his book, and though he worked and interceded 
for them at the risk of his own life throughout the 
scenes of Louvain and after. 
_ Will this world-old idea or impression of war—that 
it has the splendid element as well as the terrible— 
ever be abandoned? When the old style of Quaker 
tells us that it can and should be, and when the popu- 
lar pacifist of the day—-who is of a lighter metal alto- 
gether—prattles excitedly about wars to end wars, we 
are decidedly sceptical. 

We know that dreams really are not meant to come 
true: they are, in brutal fact, the result of a dis- 
ordered liver, etc. But what has happened during the 
last week or so in the German conduct of the war is 
perhaps more convincing in this connection than any 
argument, hope or dream advanced by solid Quaker or 
insubstantial pacifist; if war can once and for all be 
robbed of the least vestige of splendour, if it ever can 
perish through intolerable sick loathing, as, for 


surely at least in the way of working towards this end. 
We do not here refer to the strangely unprofessional 
and unsoldierly way in which Germany has treated— 
undoubtedly in many cases—our prisoners of war. 
Nor do we refer to the poisoning of wells, nor to the 
gases of which much has been heard lately, nor to the 


Genius and originality | 


Germany herself has accepted. But the torpedoing 


tirely. It may possibly be argued that the difference 
between torpedoing some poor helpless trawler after 
notice has been given and the crew have left the ship 
and torpedoing the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ is simply a difference 
in degree. But we need not consider that at all, for the 
difference in degree is here so vast. In conceiving 
and carrying out this act Admiral von Tirpitz and 
the Kaiser, with the connivance and approval of a 
great body of German people, have committed a re. 
_volting murder. They have brought down, so far as 
Germany is concerned, the ‘‘ splendid and terrible phe- 
nomenon”’ of war to the level of squalid and hideous 
private crime. We agree heartily that there can be no 
rest and no respite till the nation that has done it is 
put away. : 

| Into this great task and duty of smashing up the 
| German power the Government, it is really quite clear, 
will have to bring more vigour and more skill if they 
are to carry it out within a reasonable period. They 
have been muddling at home, misconducting the war 
at home, in several matters of late, notably in the 
grotesque drink fiasco and the flat contradictions 
between different Ministers as to the questions of muni- 
tions and of men. There is a growing impression 
that they need fresh blood and that full authority 
which can apparently only be secured by being 
thoroughly representative of the whole nation. 


THE ALIEN ENEMY. 
HE Government has at last, under pressure, laid 
down an exact programme for dealing with enemy 
aliens in this country. All adult enemy males are, for 


their own safety and the safety of this country, to be 
segregated and interned. This, for reasons which will 
soon appear, applies only to enemy aliens who are 
not naturalised subjects of the King. There are some 
subsidiary proposals which appeal to us at once as 
reasonable and fair. Enemy aliens over military age 
are to be repatriated; also women and children in 
all suitable cases, or where they so desire. To avoid 
particular cases of hardship an Advisory Committee will 
be set up to which applications for exemption from 
internment may be made. Moreover—what is even 
more necessary in face of a distinction which ceases 
to be sound if too closely pursued—this advisory com- 
mittee will have power, in the case of naturalised aliens, 
to intern in case of necessity or danger. 

At last, then, the problem is handled boldly, openly, 
and intelligibly. These proposals are a great advance 
upon the veering, intricate, and hesitant fashion in 
which the question of enemy aliens has hitherto been 
approached by the Government. They are a direct 
result of a public feeling, violently and regrettably ex- 
pressed, that the Government’s former policy was no 


longer tolerable. The looting and riot in Liverpool, 
| London, and Southend this week obviously could not 


be dismissed as an affair of hooligans. 


in ways more effective upon German combatants. 


use of the submarine against commerce as it was used | 
up till Friday in last week. There are detestable | 
features in these last three, and they are utterly con- 
trary to international law, to the rules of war which | 


It was not 
an opportunity seized by a few loafers and wasters. 
There was undoubtedly a blackguardly element in the 
crowds; and our magistrates have very justly rebuked 
able-bodied offenders whose passion, if sincere, would 
before this have taken them to Flanders to ere , 

u 
mainly we are faced with a just and natural outburst 


: _of public temper—temper which had not yet been able 
instance, cannibalism must perish, then Germany is | 


to find public expression in any constitutional and 
orderly way, and could not any longer be restrained. 
It was not confined to the looters. It burst out spon- 
taneously in every class—in Smithfield Market, on the 
Baltic and the Stock Exchange, in the House of Com- 
mons. It created a position which could not be ignored. 
Apart from any consideration for the victims of riot and 


| outrage it is not tolerable that in time of war our soldiers 
_ should have to be called out—as at Southend—to act, 


if necessary, against an English mob. Public authority 
cannot leave to the indiscriminate anger of an incensed 


of the ‘ Lusitania ’’’ comes within another category en. ° 
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ple a decision which belongs to itself. It had come 
to this—that, even though we admitted that further 
action was unnecessary to save the public from the 
alien enemy, it was now most certainly necessary to 
save the alien enemy from the public. 

However much we deplore the violent scenes in 
Liverpool and Southend, the destruction of property, 
the robbery and maltreatment of individuals who are 
not necessarily in sympathy with the vile conduct of 
their countrymen, we are more surprised that these 
things were not expected than that they actually 
occurred. Liverpool with its own eyes has seen the 
most pitiful evidence of German inhumanity whose mere 
recital has deeply angered the whole nation. Southend 
has itself been visited and bombed. These outbursts 
were quite inevitable, and they naturally occurred 
where public anger had been most fiercely rubbed. 
The incidents at Liverpool and Southend were bound to 
occur. They would occur again in similar conditions. 

What exactly were these conditions? We have 
strained every point in favour of the alien enemies in 
our midst. Except where special suspicion attaches 
to an individual German or Austrian, alien enemies 
have been allowed to live with us unmolested, to trade 
and enjoy all the benefits of the law. The extremest 
leniency has been shown. In order that injustice might 
not be done to innocent people we have proved our- 
selves ready—too ready in the opinion of many com- 
petent .observers—to risk the possibility of secret 
enemies slipping through the net. No one believes for 
a moment that every spy of the German Government 
has been kept under lock and key, or even under 
control. No one suggests that the authorities, in 
dealing with alien enemies, have acted with anything 
approaching the severity which purely military con- 
siderations would dictate. The public, on the whole, 
has hitherto been content that the authorities should 
err on the gentle side, though there have been some 
very natural protests against the over-confidence and 
false security which a gentle policy has tended, to en- 
courage. 

That was one side of the picture—the side which 
shows the Government of Great Britain acting as far 
in the direction of humanity and forbearance towards 
Germans living in England as it was possible to go. 
Turning to the other side, we are asked to contemplate 
a steady progress in brutality on the part of our enemy. 
Last week it reached a climax in the sinking of a 
great ship packed with civilian passengers—a ship 
whose voyage had no military or naval significance 
whatever. This pitiful event followed hard upon 
stories from the Front of our poisoned soldiers “ dying 
in their tracks like vermin’’. Naturally there was a 
sudden conviction—a conviction that ran through the 
whole country—that we had too long sacrificed our 
National security to the comfort of men many of whom 
must secretly approve of these deeds of their com- 
patriots. It is this conviction which led to the various 
considered acts of boycott, to the action of the Stock 
Exchange and the Baltic, and to the sudden passion 
of anger which broke out in the public streets. 

Clearly a stronger action was called for, not neces- 
Sarily to appease the country or to declare our detesta- 
tion for German methods, but to guard against a 
repetition, on a larger scale, of the events of the last 
few days. These events had revealed a fresh peril in 
the free presence amongst us of alien enemies. The 
tiots of Monday and Tuesday last are only a mild 
Seretaate of what undoubtedly would happen in the 

eat, say, of a Zeppelin raid into England. The 
popular fury against the Germans in our midst could 
only be held in check by main force did it ever happen 
—and who can doubt that, sooner or later, it will 
happen—that an English town was raided in force 
— the sky with incendiary bombs. We cannot 

lord to allow the Army and Navy to be embarrassed 

such as this at such a time. 

rom the help the free alien might possibl 

— to the raider, he would curtain hinder the 
e. 


The Government has found a suitable remedy in the 
internment of all unnaturalised enemy aliens. This 
action does not imply that all such aliens are necessarily 
dangerous. Nor, unfortunately, does it imply that all 
the dangerous and disaffected aliens are included in the 
internment. Naturalisation is not a proof of good 
faith. All that can be said for distinguishing the 
unnaturalised from the naturalised alien is that, short 
of locking up everyone who is not British by birth or 
who cannot be personally guaranteed to the authorities, 
it is the only practicable distinction. Further measures 
than this cannot at present be taken. It can scarcely 
be proposed to intern everyone of German origin or 
name. For better or worse we have for generations 
admitted foreigners into our national life. We have 
made them welcome. In many cases all ties have 
been severed with the home country. We cannot 
suddenly tear all these people out. Their interests and 
affections are too deeply enmeshed with our own. The 
letter of Mr. Ernest and Mr. Felix Shuster in the 
‘* Times’? on Thursday is witness enough of that. 
There are families of German and Austtian origin 
whose sons are actually with the British Colours. There 
are others who have long been identified with British 
interests in commerce and finance. Distinctions have 
to be made in dealing with this problem of the alien; 
and the only broad, general distinction which survives 
a moment’s reflection is the distinction between those 
aliens who are naturalised and those who are not. 
The objections to it are obvious; but most of them 
disappear if the distinction is made, not simply by 
rote, but with discretion. Obviously naturalisation 
should not be allowed to weigh if there are any reasons 
for particular suspicion of the person naturalised. 
More particularly it is the business of the authorities 
to look closely into the circumstances of all aliens 
naturalised within recent years unless their credentials 
are unimpeachable. A clever spy will hardly have 
neglected the precaution of becoming a naturalised 
subject; and it would be fatal if the new proceedings 
against aliens tended to encourage an assumption that 
naturalisation necessarily implied good faith. The 
distinction on which the authorities are proceeding, 
paradoxically enough, can only be reasonably worked 
if a wide discretion is allowed for disregarding it in 
special cases. Hence we see the importance and neces- 
sity of the proposal of the Government that the new 
Advisory Committee shall have power to intern natu- 
ralised aliens where they suspect their good inten- 
tions. Such discretion was essential if the Government 
plan was to work at all. The internment of all un- 
naturalised aliens is not enough. It is not, indeed, 
intended as a sure prophylactic against the spy; but 
as a concession to public opinion which will no longer 
tolerate the large freedom aliens enjoy. Other measures 
and principles must rule than a merely legal and tech- 
nical distinction in dealing with aliens who fall under 
actual suspicion of assisting the enemy. 

It will immensely relieve the country to know that 
at last a simple and definite step has been taken ac- 
cording to an intelligible principle. Up to the present 
we have never at any time known exactly what was 
being done or left undone. Articles in the newspapers 
have been followed by disappearances, for a time, of 
German waiters from the hotels. Whenever it came to 
a question in the House one Department discreetly got 
behind another Department; and the end was usually 
reached in assurances that the German secret service 
was brained and extinct. We are not able to believe 
that a service on which thousands of pounds have been 
spent—which has had years to penetrate the country 
and arrange its affairs—is yet at the end of its re- 
sources. The Government has had a very difficult task, 
and it is probably fully aware that the last has not yet 
been heard of the Germans in Great Britain. But it is 
all to the good that a step has at last been taken which 
will greatly relieve the uncertainty and uneasiness in 
the public mind in regard to this very important 


matter. 
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THE QUESTION OF DICTATORSHIP. 


| 
| 
Z\NE thing which the country has not experienced | 
in its nine months of war is quite clear—it has | 
not experienced anything like severe dictation. There | 
has been a good deal of talk since the war began of a — 
dictatorship; Lord Selborne has once again referred | 
to it curing the past aveek, and it is agreed, for the | 
purpos.s of the war, that to win and to win as speedily | 
as possible, a dictatorship (benevolent, of course) is | 
necessary, and that the country must submit to it. But | 
when we look into things ut all steadily we discover 
at once that there is no dictatorship, and therefore no | 
call to submit to it. Bayonets on the permanent way | 
and the National Reserve cooking their food and | 
shaving in the waiting room are not a dictatorship; _ 
nor is the Defence of the Realm Act, nor Special © 
Constabulary, nor income-tax of half-a-crown in 
the pound, dictatorship. Dictatorship, for good 
or for ill, rules with iron rod the nation that 
submits to it; and quite obviously this is dis- | 
tinctly not the process which the nation is experi- 
encing at the present time. Wherever one looks for 
an illustration of this, the illustration is easily found. 
For example, if we glance back at the proceedings of 
the Independent Labour Party only a few weeks ago at | 
Norwich, we notice at once a suitable illustration. | 
The Independent Labour Party is not, of course, a- 
very important body to-day. It may be composed | 
largely of trash: judging by the speeches of its chief _ 
performers at Norwich—speeches shallow, frothy, and 
weakly vehement—it is out of touch with: good | 
Labour feeling throughout the country. Still, no doubt | 
it pointed to the absence of a dictatorship; for, | 
| 
| 


under such a form of rule, its members of a serviceable | 
age and physique would long ago have been humanely 
but firmly taken in hand and trained to do their duty | 
in the field or in the factory; whilst arrangements 
would have been made to leave the foolish but mis- | 
chievous anti-war and anti-State speeches of its 
elderly unserviceables completely unreported. 

However, let us grant that the vapid chatter of the | 
Independent Labour Party is a small enough matter ; 
indeed, only worth mentioning as a straw that tells 
the way the wind sets. Infinitely more important 
illustrations of the absence of effective dictatorship 
most certainly abound; and what is so remarkable 
about these illustrations is the fact that, largely, they 
are seen to be peculiar to Great Britain to-day. They 
do not obtain among our Allies; and—despite the ridi- 
culous ‘‘ optimist ’’ articles and telegrams in a section | 
of the Press, announcing every day that Germany is 
virtually broken already—only quite thoughtless and 
confused people believe that they obtain in Germany. 
Let us take three very glaring examples. 

(1) Under anything in the nature of effective 
despotism there could not possibly exist any grave 
difficulty or menace to the State through considerable 
bodies of indolent and brutally unpatriotic workers 
striking in the midst of a great struggle of life and 
death with an exceedingly powerful and vicious enemy ; 
for such workers would be promptly recognised as 
active aiders and abettors of the enemy, as deadly and 
vicious foes themselves to the State; and they would 
be smashed without fear or false mercy. They would 
be listened to and disposed of as Oliver Cromwell 
listened to and disposed of the rebel sergeant who 
stepped out of the ranks to ventilate a grievance one 
day. We have all read what Cromwell did then and 
there. Cromwell understood the nature of war and 
the nature of a dictatorship, and he acted on his know- 
ledge. He knew that a State cannot successfully carry 
on a great war and at the same time show the smallest 
mercy or consideration to traitors in the camp who 
would raise a mutiny against the State at a deadly 
and critical time. He therefore shot the rebel at 
sight; for Noll, as Carlyle rightly said, was a man fit 
for such deeds as that. 

(2) Under an effective dictatorship, when once the 
State has openly and officially proclaimed that it needs | 


_ that he would prefer a dictatorship is one which most 


_ or despotism that one cannot reckon always on getting 


| dictator and plant him securely on a system of govern 


the services of the great bulk of its fighting men, it jg 
impossible for two or three million men of the require 
age and physique to stand aside and discover that they 
have other and more agreeable occupations to atteng 
to. 

(3) Under an effective dictatorship the State wij 
not, at a deadly crisis, be at its wit’s-end to find jp 
a hurry some means by which a small number of 
scoundrels in its employ shall not soak themselves jg 
strong drink to such an extent that the war is de 
layed till they can be cuddled into comparative 
sobriety. 

(4) Under an effective dictatorship the public atten. 
tion will never, in the midst of a great war, be taken 
up with the absorbing question whether we shall go 
on with our football or patball and what style of petti. 
coat we shall wear at Epsom and on cup day at Ascot, 
Such idiotic drivel in the midst of a great war will not 
be decided one way or another on behalf of the peopl 
of a State under a despotism worth describing as such, 
because it will simply not arise for decision. The 
nation will then be set on very different matters. It 
will be concentrated intensely on organising and 
scientifically allotting and arranging all its resources, 
human and other, on the grim business of winning 
the war without the smallest preventable delay—delay 
being too costly in bullion and blood. 

A dictatorship in a great national crisis such as that 
of to-day is, beyond cavil, the right thing: Mr. Bonar 
Law’s bold and straight admission on two occasions 


reasonable people can agree with; always provided, of 
course, that it is very strong and efficient, patriotic and 
benevolent But how can it be procured? That 
is another question indeed. Such dictation—strong, 
efficient, patriotic, benevolent—cannot always in a 
crisis be counted on, even under a system where 
dictatorship or despotism is the ordinary form of 
government ; in fact, it is one of the generally acknow. 
ledged weaknesses and drawbacks of dictatorship 


the right kind of dictator or despot. The good and 
strong ones are apparently not to be bred: in Austria, 
for example, they have not got a strong dictator, and 
in Germany they have certainly not got a benevolent 
one. 

Still greater is the difficulty when there is sudden 
need or sudden demand for a dictator under a system 
where nothing in the nature of such a phenomenon— 
vr such a monster—has been observed for generations 
or even centuries. Suddenly to discover a full-fledged 


ment in which the trend has been for a long time one 
of unbridled democracy—this is difficult. 

It would not be very much good appealing or adver 
tising for a full-fledged dictator or despot in such condi- 
tions. Much may be done by public appeal or adver- 
tisement. It is clear one can advertise for the human 
material of which armies are formed. One can adver 
tise, too, for men of ‘‘ push and go”’ to organise the 
business side of wars. And a glance at the mana 
gerial columns of our daily Press shows at once that 
there are various other highly important and pressing 
national wants that are met to-day by the same 
methods. But the dictator outright, the despot, when or 
if he arrives, will arrive in his own way and at his own 
time. Should things go on in a more or less expected 
manner, and Germany be gradually worn down and 
settled, he will in all human probability not arrive at 
all. The conditions are not favourable to dictatorship 
or despotism when affairs gradually proceed according 
to general expectation. Violent hurricanes and great 
national disasters which are the reverse of gradual and 
expected are his true opportunity. He comes virtually 
‘fon his own’’; without being advertised for in the 
public prints and without being discreetly waited upo® 
by a deputation. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


AppPRECIATION (No. 41) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
Some LESSONS FROM THE EASTERN THEATRE. 


T is a mistake during a period of hostilities to 
attempt to belittle the success of your adver- 
caries. It is a double mistake for a people like our 
own to perpetrate this error, for with the slightest wave 
of triumph they are prone to find an excuse for relaxa- 
tion of effort. We are still learning lessons even after 
a nine months’ struggle, and we realise more and 
more, as days and months slip by, how tough is the 
task before us, how dour and determined is the adver- 
sary, and how bent is the German nation on victory 
to its arms. We are given to talk utter rubbish about 
holding the perpetrators of outrage responsible for 
their misdeeds. Our cant leads us to boast of failure 
in our efforts to crush Germany as unthinkable. We 
are apt to speak big and tell the world that the triumph 
of Germany would be the reward of committing the 
greatest crime that a nation can commit, namely, 
breaking the honourable sanctity of treaties. The 
world knows that already, and knows that the victory 
of Germany would be a splendid method of putting 
back the clock of civilisation. Is it not time to give 
up words and substitute deeds, for we are making 
very little headway? 

In my last letter I stated that the Allies in the West 
are, militarily speaking, in the situation of last Octo- 
ber. In the Eastern theatre our Ally is now not even 
so well placed as he was in that month. A retrospect 
may perhaps be of interest. 

The Dual Alliance of Germany and Austria was a 
secret creation in the year 1879 after the Treaty of 
Berlin, on the termination of the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877, and was published to the world in 1888. The 
scheme of this alliance aimed at the inclusion of 
Turkey, which, at that period and up to the recent 
Balkan War, was coterminous with Austria at the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazar. The Balkan War upset the 
military continuity of Berlin-Vienna-Constantinople, 
which purposed the shutting off of Russia from the 
Mediterranean and threatened the British line of 
communication to India. The aims of the Kaiser to- 
wards obtaining a foothold for Germany in Asia Minor 
are too well known to recapitulate. 

The first Balkan War gave birth to new mili- 
tary, though minor, Powers, who rose to life in a 
direction that blocked the goal of ambition of the Dual 
Alliance. We can thus see the reason for the large 
increases in military establishments which the Kaiser 
and the Austrian Emperor demanded on the defeat of 
their secret ally, the Turk. A still further increase of 
these armies was the result of the second Balkan War, 
apparently in response to the similar growth of arma- 
ments made by the Governments of France and Russia, 
and more notably the latter. It was quite palpable 
to Germany that, given sufficient time, Russia would, 
in the race for armaments, with her huge population and 
resources, ere long become so much stronger, numeri- 
cally, in the field as to preclude the possibility of success 
in a protracted trial at arms. A pretext was found upon 
which to throw down a challenge, and we know the 
result. We can skim over the early days of mobilisa- 
tion and the preliminary actions of contact squadrons 
on the respective frontiers of Russia and her oppo- 
nents. The German plan of campaign purported an 
offensive with a view of forestalling the slower moving 
war machine of her adversary, hampered as the 
Russian Army was by a vastly inferior system of 
strategic railways for the purposes of concentration. 
The offensive of the Dual Alliance, however, was 
limited to the idea of a rapid movement of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, which, by deploying on the northern 
fringe of Galicia, was to penetrate Poland and operate 
on the right bank of the Vistula towards Lublin and 
Warsaw. German troops were to stand more or less 
on the defensive in East Prussia. The military situa- 
tion did not commence to develop until well on in 
the month of August. On the 19th of that month 


Samsonoff, with a Russian force that was not com- 
mensurate in numbers to carry out the intended 
plan of its commander, pushed over the frontier 
and, by a victory at Gumbinnen, was enabled to thrust 
well into the province of East Prussia. His cavalry, 
acting with much boldness, furnished a screen almost 
up to the right bank of the Lower Vistula. The 
triumph of Samsonoff was short-lived, for, by 1 Sep- 
tember, from behind the frontier fortresses of Dant- 
zig, Graudenz, and Thorn, his adversary emerged 
with a concentrated force, and falling upon the Rus- 
sians at Osterode while in an extended formation, 
dealt a smashing blow. Samsonoff—a brave, dashing 
general—fell in the fight, which was so complete a 
rout that within a month not only was East Prussia 
cleared of Russian armies, but the German had him- 
self crossed into his enemy’s territory as far as the 
frontier forts on the banks of the Niemen. It is well 
to remember this episode, for from that day until the 
present the moral superiority established by the Ger- 
man over the Russian is still a factor to reckon with. 
It is interesting to turn now to the other phase of 
operations in the region of Galicia, where a misdirec- 
tion of the offensive by the Austrians met with similar 
punishment and culminated in the feeling of moral 
superiority in the victorious Russians over the Austro- 
Hungarian armies which still also obtains. 

Military exigencies in the south, in the region of 
Galicia, compelled Russia, early in the campaign, to act 
as quickly as she could in order to reap the benefit of 
the division of forces of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
consequent upon the operations against Serbia, to 
which the latter was committed. The Austrian plan 
of operations in the Galicia direction, as aduimbrated 
above, exactly suited the purport of the Russian offen- 
sive. The Austro-Hungarian armies, facing north, 
based on the line of the three Galician fortresses of 
Lemberg, Przemysl, and Cracow, while moving to- 
wards their objective, towards the banks of the Vistula 
and Warsaw, were caught on the east or right flank 
by a massed Russian force in the region of Lemberg. 
After a gigantic struggle lasting seven days the 
Austrian Army was heavily defeated. The triumph of 
Lemberg is of first importance. Strategically, its 
possession gives to Russia the capital of East Galicia 
and the junction of five divergent lines of railway. 
But it is to the moral effect of this victory that atten- 
tion must be concentrated. The Russian is now con- 
fident of his mastery over the Austro-Hungarian. The 
great master of war has appraised the value of the 
moral as against the physical in the proportion of thre 
to one. The German War ~jai taken this 
maxim to heart and with fine res ‘ have been 
quick to equalise matters. ) © boi stroke they 
assumed control of the Austro-tiuugaiian Army. By 
removing leaders of doubtful competency and substi- 
tuting German generals of approved standard, by 
regrouping the armies with a mixture of German 
elements, the whole tone of Austro-Hungarian offensive 
has been quickened into life. A layman can hardly 
appreciate the superlative methods of organisation and 
administration that govern the procedure of a War 
Staff that lives for war and nothing else. The layman 
can, however, read the results as pictured upon a war 
map for the past nine months. Wherever a thrust 
has been purposed by the Russian the German counter- 
thrust has been too strong. On no fewer than four 
occasions have the Russians been forced to abandon 
the offensive. Backwards and forwards as the 
forces have swayed in East Prussia, in Poland, in 
Galicia, yet when the German comes upon the scene 
the tide turns in his favour. The armies of the 
Dual Alliance now stand in positions immensely 
stronger than when the campaign opened. It would 
be presumptuous to criticise the latest stroke by which 
the Russian commander has been compelled to forfeit 
much of his hard-earned gains in Galicia—and worse 
still to lose the strategic initiative. We have to 
confess to disappointment in the recent strategic move- 
ments of the Grand Duke in the south. Writing on 
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17 April, four weeks ago, I stated: ‘‘The battles 
of the passes will occupy the staff of two armies 
for many weeks only on the supposition that 
the Grand Duke is not in a position to prosecute his 
offensive in a direction which is imperative for his 
main plan. Germany will dictate to her ally the line 
of movement of all her armies when Cracow again 
hears the thunder of the Russian guns. Thus will 
Galicia be freed of the enemy.’’ 
The lure of the Hungarian plains has been too 
strong. The bait has been swallowed and the Russian 
armies have been violently struck from the very direc- 
tion in which they should have been in vastly superior 
numbers for the purposes of an assured success. 
Cracow is the focus of political and military strategy 
in the southern region of the theatre of war in the 
east. Doubtful, hesitating neutrals are well aware of 
the significance of its ownership. 
Let us read, mark, and learn a further lesson. The 
‘* slackers’ in the war munition factories of England 
are indirectly responsible for the reverses of our Ally 
in the East. Some weeks ago I drew attention to 
the delay which would be imposed upon the intended 
offensive movement of the Allied Armies in the West 
by the wanton restriction of output and the prolonged 
strikes that our workmen were permitted to indulge 


in. General Joffre regulates his forward movements | 


for the purpose of taking pressure off the armies of 
the Grand Duke in the East. The understanding is 
mutual. The offensive now begun in the West comes 
a fortnight too late, and is, further, not of the deter- 
mined nature that promises continued success, for 
the simple reason that, thanks to our failings in our 
workshops, our new armies are still not all fully 
equipped for the field. 

The set-back given to our Ally in the East makes 
it more than ever apparent that the decision in this 
war rests upon the exertions of the armies in the 
West. This decision will not be reached until we 
push the German hosts back into Germany itself and 
our armies are strong enough to cross their frontier. 
Every day that England delays in the mobilisation of 
her war industries and of her able-bodied manhood 
adds a day to the interval between the present hour and 
peace. ‘Time is the great factor in war, but it would 
seem that we shall never learn its value, even though 
we are content to spend two million a day in the 
endeavour. 

THE GLIMMER OF COMPULSION. 

In the Debate in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day, 29 April, on the subject of Drink and Munitions 
of War, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported 
as follows: ‘‘ Whatever you propose, there will be 
some persons to say try the other thing, and they are 
very often the persons who, if you had tried the other 
thing, they would have said exactly the same thing. 
Whatever you propose, it involves a measure of sur- 
render and of abnegation by those who are not to 
blame. Wars are now waged not by armies but by 


War is the great specialist that puts its finger upon 
weak spots in national armour. No War Staffs have 
so perfected the war machine that when put to the 
supreme test some weakness or even some superfluity 
has not developed. With us we have found that some 
readjustment is required, and such has been made by 
a firm directing hand. 

‘“ Necessity knows no laws’’, says the German 
Chancellor, and we shall be forced ere long to agree. 
After nine months of experience we have come to 
acknowledge that the vagaries of recruiting under the 
voluntary system have overloaded the Army with men 
in some branches of the Service, while they threaten 
to starve it in others. The cry is still for men and 
more men, but the desires of the men for service in 
particular units of the Army can now no longer be 
entertained. Power is now given to transfer men as 
required, not only from one unit to another but from 
one branch of the Service to another branch. We 
realise that the opportunity for cavalry in this war has 
not presented itself sufficiently to justify the retention 
of some fourteen reserve regiments, each with forty 
or fifty officers and some 1,500 men. The splendid, 
generous fighting spirit of our cavalry, which led them 
to crave for their share of trench duty with the in- 
fantry, must not be forgotten, but we may be sure that, 

however much the men in the reserve regiments may 
resent the conversion into infantry, yet they would 
assuredly prefer to fight on foot than not fight at all. 
Similarly, while our Fleet is in being, the retention of 
garrison artillery as such may be superfluous, and as 
heavy and siege weapons are being manufactured and 
placed in the field, so we may hope to see this splendid 
arm trained and used for mobile service. 
Some weaklings in all fighting units might equally 
replace the extra physically capable men who are now 
to be found in the non-combatant branches of the Army 
Ordnance Corps and Royal Army Medical Corps. 
We have begun to realise somewhat late that in the 
struggle before us, where every man is needed, we 
must follow the procedure of all nations in arms and 
must fit the man to the mould best suited to the re- 
quirements of the nation’s army. Our War Dictator, 


| with his indomitable energy, is committed to see that 


no man in the Army is idle or wasted. He is about 
to repeat the manceuvre he attempted with success in 
South Africa, where, when, in the later stages of the 
campaign, he was hampered with a useless crowd of 
untrained yeomen sent from England, he found that 
good mounted riflemen might be extemporised from 
the large force of gunners and drivers of the artillery, 
for which branch of the Service he could find no useful 
employment in the field. 

This measure of compulsory service as at present 
intended does not travel beyond dealing with men of 
the Regular Army. It is not clear why the Territorial 
should not be treated in a similar manner, for the 
retention of a large force of Yeomanry, as such, would 
assuredly appear to be an extravagance. That the Act 
will provoke criticism is certain, but it would be unwise 


nations, and nations therefore must be under discip- 
line like armies. (Cheers.)”’ 

Within a week the politician leaders surrendered, 
but within the same period a striking revolution 
in our Army system was introduced by our War 
Secretary, who, fortunately for the country, cares 
for no party. By the Army Act Amendment Bill, 
which was read on 6 May for the second time, 
power is given to the Secretary of State for War 
to deal with men of the Regular Army in a manner 
which abrogates the guarantees under which they 
voluntarily enlisted. From the date of the passing of 
this Amendment Act a soldier of the Regular Army, 
combatant or non-combatant, can be compelled to 
serve in any unit, corps, department, or branch of the 
Forces, wherever his services are most required. 

It would indeed be a marvel if the machinery that 
was hastily constructed to raise and maintain huge 
additions to our Establishments for War was of sucha 
perfect nature that it could anticipate smooth running 
for a lengthened period. 


in any way to question the decision of the strong will 
that is now guiding our destinies on land. 

We are on the eve of great and important events. 
It must be accepted that the near prospect of having 
to face huge casualty lists must give anxious moments 
to our War administration. The preparations in our 
large centres for hospital accommodation on an exten- 
sive scale are a premonition of the coming sacrifice we 
must be prepared to face. The successful treatment 
of our wounded thus far has been a triumph of 
organisation. Some 80 per cent. have been returned 
to the firing line. It is the immediate replacement of 
casualties on a large scale, by a refilling of the cadres 
with trained officers and men, that must give anxiety to 
a War Director who has to depend for this purpose 
on the ever varying size of a reservoir created by pure 
voluntary effort. Our casualty lists so far have totalled 
not far short of 150,000 men. We would do well to 
look the immediate future square in the face and be 
prepared to meet and replace a loss of some 350,000 
ere the next stage of operations in the Western theatre 
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is completed and the soil of Belgium cleared of the 
Teuton. Experience is always expensive, and the cost 
price of this first test in war to new levies is hardly a 
matter of calculation. With the power given to our 
War Dictator by the Army Amendment Act, we may 
question if even with his splendid talents the further 
war waste can be met without an amplification of the 
law which will ensure to him an ever constant reservoir 
provided by the able-bodied men of the nation. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
ENGLAND AFTER FRANCE. 
By WELBy. 


HAVE just returned from Nancy on a visit to my 
sister, who is married to a [French officer, and 
therefore alone with her little family. Like all others 
in the town she leads a perfectly normal life, quite un- 
disturbed and undismayed by the constant sound of 
guns and the frequent visits of Taubes and occasional 
Zeppelins. Nancy, being so near the Front, is used 
as a depét for the provisioning of troops in the sur- 
rounding district, and its streets are always crowded 
with dusty, bearded soldiers from the trenches, and 
still dustier motors, waggons and lorries; while on 
some days, when the firing has been louder than usual, 
Red Cross vans are bringing in their burdens. 

The market place, with its tiny fountain in the 
middle called affectionately ‘‘ Les Grandes Eaux ’’, is 
the centre of great activity. All the work is done by 
women, even to the cleaning of fish and chopping 
of huge joints of meat. It is quite rare to see a man 
taking any part in the business life of the town, which 
seems entirely carried on by women. Their capacity 
in this direction greatly impressed me, nor did their 
health or temper seem in the least impaired by long 
hours and often arduous work; and Nancy is, of 
course, no exception. Each one had a husband, son, 
or lover at the war; each one had her tale of sadness 
given out with much clatter and vivacity, but they 
never complained nor regaled one with horrors, and 
they always ended their little story with a note of hope 
and courage which made a very pathetic appeal. 
Among the soldiers I visited at one of the hospitals 
the same spirit was apparent. They accepted the war 
and its consequences with perfect resignation. They 
had a simple duty to do, and they did it without the 
slightest feeling that they were in any way heroes or 
should be treated as such. They were greatly in- 
terested in England’s new army, and questioned me 
closely, and they all want to fight next to the English, 
for whom they have a great affection and admiration. 
There was something rather splendid about these 
simple patriots with their pay of a penny a day. 

As the weather improved both sides became more 
active. The French bombarded a town not far away, 
and for two days the great siege guns were thundering 
out their destruction, while from the direction of Pont- 
’-Mousson and Parroy firing could be heard almost 
daily. Taubes became frequent visitors, dropping bombs, 
sometimes also fléchettes, but the explosion of the 
bombs was far less noisy than the bursting of the 
shells fired at the enemy’s aircraft. No one took any 
notice, or seemed in any way concerned beyond feeling 
a mild interest. There was no talk of cellars or 
hiding—that point of view was wholly absent; but 
then Nancy has once been bombarded, so a Taube 
more or less is a comparatively trivial incident. I 
went about much among the people, for here every one 
speaks to every one; war has abolished all formalities, 
and everywhere I met the same spirit of calmness, 
courage and determination. But it was not perhaps 
this busy town doing its duty so quietly and nobly 
amid sounds and sights of war, but the journey to 
Paris through the battlefields of the Marne that left 
the deeper impression. All along, on both sides, one 
could see a perfect network of soldiers drawn over 


! 


the country. Every village is full of them; on the 
roads are ammunition carts, motors, guns and horses, 
caked in mud, while on the line itself are troop trains 
crowded to overflowing, men and horses packed to- 
gether, carrying their famous soixante-quinze and 
other weapons of war in the rear. It is a wonderful 
sight, and one seems to get a complete history of war 
as one travels along. By Revigny I saw village after 
village lying in ruins, in some cases just a heap of 
bricks and rubbish. ‘People were moving about, 
living in any houses that remained, while some had 


_ even started life again in the shell of their former 
_ home, just the upstanding walls and no roof. 


At once 
the most tragic and pathetic of all sights are the hun- 
dreds of rough wooden crosses by the edge of the 
cemeteries, all huddled together, telling their silent 
tale, and then again those little lonely graves, some- 
times by the roadside, sometimes in the middle of a 
field, marked by a mound of newly-dug earth on which 
someone has placed a tiny French flag, or the hero’s 
cap, sometimes also a few flowers. As we passed 
slowly by the sun was getting low, making great red 
and golden streaks, and one looked down at these 
graves and the beyond to the distant horizon, and one 
began to try to adjust the balance of things and to ask 
oneself hard questions. 

Amid all the scenes of war, agriculture is now 
occupying much attention. Everywhere I noticed 
signs of cultivation, which had been absent on my 
former journey, chiefly carried on by women and boys 
under military age, though I am told men are being 
sent back for this purpose. 

Our train ran into Paris with all the blinds up, while 
the city itself was well lighted, though the streets are 
almost empty, for the life of the café has ceased to 
exist. I first realised I was in England again when, 
at Folkestone, all the blinds in our carriage were 
lowered. 

Looking back through the experiences of the last 
weeks, some great, others of necessity quite small, 
but all vivid and living, were I asked what of all has 
left the deepest impression, I should say the attitude 
of the French nation towards war. There is no boast- 
ing, no tales of wonderful feats of arms, no talk of 
signing a peace in Berlin; only the determination of 
each one to do just his own part, expressed with a 
simplicity and conviction that makes a very direct 
appeal. There is only one motive, one inspiration 
for all action—‘‘ La Patrie’’; and each one sets to 
work in his particular sphere, which he regards not 
as an act of patriotism, but a simple duty. There is 
no great bitterness against the Germans, no cries of 
‘‘ baby kiliers’’ and ‘‘ hell fiends”’. As a nation the 
French deplore the German cruelty and barbarism, 
despise their culture, but I heard no talk of retribu- 
tion. They have a real admiration for the English 
and an immense belief in the advance, persistence, 
and staying power of Russia. 

Such are the impressions I carry away—impressions 
not easily effaced—and now, back again in my own 
country, I find a something lacking, something as yet 
undeveloped because as yet unexperienced. In spite 
of countless exceptions, as a nation we do not seem 
altogether to understand—-but, then, we have not had 
the enemy within our gates. Instinctively I find my- 
self turning away from posters and their hysterical 
headlines; strikes and wages disputes seem incom- 
prehensible; the statement, by a responsible Minister, 
that at this moment ‘‘ Drink is our deadliest foe ”’ 
seems entirely degrading. I have seen just one tiny 
bit of the real, spent just one month with a people 
who are suffering, and who, as I noted how they rose 
to meet it, made me feel that a nation which leaves 
her honour to men and women inspired by ideals so 
simple, and yet so supremely grand, can lead but 
to one ultimate end—that of victory, and victory 
not limited to the repelling of the enemy or to the 
acquisition of new territory, but that greater victory 
whereby the soul of a people attains its highest pur- 


pose. 
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EXPLOITATION. 


By GILBERT CANNAN. 


TRANGE how talents force their way out of a human 
being and how instantly the world sets about to 
destroy them! Very vividly do 1 remember how a 
talent asserted itself in me, and how nearly it withered 
away, from excessive dull appreciation. It happened 
so unexpectedly, so violently, that it is difficult to come 
by a clear recollection of it. 

For a schoolboy there are terms when nothing goes 
right, he can satisfy nobody, and finds it impossible to 
learn his tasks, and, considering the freakish manner 
in which life and mind develop in a boy, this is not 
surprising. The tragic part of the affair is that he 
regards himself as responsible for all his apparent 
failures. I did so and | had dragged wearily through 
such a term. Never an exercise did I write but it was 
returned heavily scored with a blue pencil. Never did 
I have a mnemonic exercise pat in the evening but 
in the morning it was gone :— 


Infra, intra, juxta, ob, 
Paenes, pone, post and preter... . 


Post and preter, post and prefect. Extraneous words 
would come hurtling in to upset the trick of memory. 
It was the same in every subject: my well-drilled brain 
had an orgy of disobedience. I lived in shame and misery 
and envy of those who seemed incapable of mistakes 
and yet boasted of the little work they did at home. 
One such youth I came to hate. He could do nothing 
amiss. He had a Greek nose and an air, a very Steer- 
forth to my Traddles. 

One day in our form-room there was posted a notice 
of an examination for certain reading prizes to be held 
in the physics lecture theatre. Passages from 
** Paradise Lost’’, from the ‘‘ Essays of Elia’’, and 
unseen passages were to be read. A group of boys 
clustered round the notice :— 

**T’ll get that ’’, said my Steerforth. 

** You'll not ’’, said I. ‘‘ You’ve got an accent ”’. 

He felled me to the ground. I was put up for a 
fight and in two seconds was on the floor again. The 
swaggering youth left the room saying :-— ; 

*“You know. I couldn’t hit a fellow like that. 
He’d break.”’ 

I was left alone to read the notice carefully. Then I 
went straight to the Clerk of the School and entered my 
name. He looked at me in surprise and said :—- 

** There is a prize for boys under fifteen.’’ 

‘I’m in the upper school,’’ I said. And he had to 
take my name. 

Not for nothing did I have a grandfather whose 
passion was all for poetry, since there was no room 
for it in his life, poor wretch! I was only six when 
he died, but I could remember him reading aloud to 
me, with a wonderful sweetness in his voice, a singing 
note that both soothed and excited me. I dwelt upon 
that memory until the mimic in me was roused, and in 
my treble I could nearly reproduce his manner of speak- 
ing, with the faint Scots burr of the r’s and the rising 
inflections at the end of a sentence. 

I concealed myself at home to practise with the set 
books, and though I had never heard my grandfather 
read prose, I knew that it must be different from 
poetry. 

So I appeared on the day, after school, at the physics 
lecture theatre. I was not so much confident as igno- 
rant of the possibility of failure. I knew that in my 
grandfather I had tapped a source of power unknown 
to my competitors, but I was almost put out of coun- 
tenance when I entered the theatre to find my form- 
master, he who had given me so many bad marks 
during the term, among the judges. 
vered the meaning of what I had to read: it was just 
a matter of words to be fitted into a certain use of the 
voice. Milton went splendidly. With Lamb I nearly 
made two mistakes, but covered them up. The unseen 


was from Sir Thomas Browne, and it was at least half _ 


a page before I could get the measure of the rhythm 
of that prose. Then I read in a little voice, very Scots, 
with a drawl, and was so enchanted by the effect that 
I forgot the judges and went on reading beyond the 
end of the prescribed passage. 

Steerforth eyed me disdainfully as I came out. 
Another boy said to me: 

** What’s the unseen like? ”’ 

““ Lovely ’’, said I, and rushed away, flushed, ex- 
cited, and happy, almost drunk with words. I had 
entirely forgotten the competition and my desire to 
win it. 

I won it. My first prize: Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall’’, presented to me with a handshake by the late 
Sir William Anson. 

Then began days of elation and happiness, followed 
only too soon by disaster. 

The summer examinations came on. We had been 
reading the ‘‘ Idylls of the King ’’ annotated. In my 
misery I had become insensible to the poem, and disco- 
vered, to my dismay, that I could not have answered 
a question on it. Our form-master had been enthusias- 
tic, and, after the reading, had offered a prize for the 
best recitation. Knowing my ignorance of the poem | 
failed to see that this prize was obviously levelled at 
me. I was only concerned not to disgrace myself. 
Therefore, the night before the examination I read 
through the book from cover to cover aloud. It was 
thin stuff after Milton, but it had some life for my 
boyish mind. 

‘* Elaine, the fair, Elaine, t vable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astc..t. . . .” 

1 had yards of it streaming through my memory, and 
presently fixed on paper. 

Another staggering triumph. How could misery and 
failure so soon have turned to success? When the 
papers were returned my name was at the head of the 
list : 100-100, the maximum number of marks. Steer- 
forth took it out of me with a rubber-soled gym. 
slipper, a wonderful instrument for the torture of 
‘flicking ’’. A Greek, named Argyropoulos, pro- 
tested when it was announced that the recitation marks 
up to twenty would be added to the examination marks. 
He declared that the prize was a free gift to me. 

The fifth form master was to be judge, and we were 
to recite before his boys. Argyropoulos went first and 
scored eighteen, total 103. Steerforth was second with 
seventeen, total ror. Then came my turn. I entered 
the fifth form room, took my stand by the door, and 


I had never disco- | 


began: 
‘* Am I the cause, I the poor cause. . .”’ 


{ had got through six lines fumbling for the core 
of the stuff, but never being quite able to hit on my 
grandfather’s best manner. The words were just be- 
ginning to take solidity and shape and my voice was 
well under control when another master came in. He 
and the fifth form master held a whispered consulta- 
tion, and then the fifth form master said: 

‘* Have you heard this boy recite? ”’ 

That took the wind out of my sails. I became 
horribly conscious of eyes fixed on me. I was a show. 
1 began to scent the conspiracy. My precious new- 
found talent, my delight, were being held up to admira- 
tion and only to admiration. I could not open my lips. 

on, boy, go on... . Begin again, then.” 

[ began again, but it was all up. Not a word beyond 
the fourth line could I remember, and I flung out of 
the room blinded with tears of mortification and shame. 
‘‘ This boy!’’ The patronage in the man’s tone! My 
talent was a wonder to me, something apart from and 
beyond myself. To have it regarded as a trick, a 
phenomenon, that was more than I could bear. 

I was given no marks for my recitation, and Argy- 
ropoulos won the prize, and for that and many other 
transgressions my form-master has never forgiven me. 
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‘“TOWARDS CHAOS.” 


(With apologies to Mr. Edward Carpenter.) 


‘‘ Though I am not very clever 
I could write like this for ever.’’ 
W. S. Gipert. 
AM the Spirit which broods over the earth. | 

I I am the air, all embracing with mad filaments. 

I split myself up into minute particles, which fill the 
lungs and give life to man and beast. 

You cannot escape me, for I perceive everything. 

] see the gathering hate of nations because one is 
more successful than another. 

I feel the pant of an inland people for ports through 
which their commerce may expand, rival, and 
finally crush that of other nations. _ 

I feel the pulse of pride bursting, like that of sex, 
to show the world, and if need be force it to 
acknowledge the power of my Culture. 

I] mean to plant that Culture upon mankind, even as 
a farmer does who breaks up the fallow ground 
with sharp steel. 

It must be brought forth, like a child, with pain and 
suffering, but joy shall follow, follow, follow. 


I see the elusive spy with insidious smile sent to track 
out the resources and the defences of friendly 
nations, the waiter, the diplomat, hairdresser, 
financier, commercial traveller, bags, letters, tele- 
grams in cypher, and in the midst of this gluti- 
nous web von Bethmann Hollweg, the arch- 
spider. 


I hear the steam hammers at Krupp’s forging engines 
of destruction, the smart clap of the recruit’s heels 
as he springs to attention, the sharp clatter of 
the horses as the Uhlans advance to ravish a 
friendly nation. 

I hear the crisp plaintive rending of the treaty 
destroyed by the ravening lust of power. 

In the midst of the mighty clash of sounds arises an 
Imperial thanks to God for victory over an un- 
ready people. 

God, the friend of Kings, the familiar of palaces, the 
promoter of Culture, and Germany over all. 
(The Kaiser is so engaging in his talk at luncheon 
that I forget to eat, and have to order sandwiches 

on my return to my hotel. 

Though I have travelled over many lands, I have a 
beautiful body which must be nourished, so much 
does it absorb, so much give out. 

This thought I give you is only one of the excretions 
of this wondrous body.) 


A moan arises from over the water, ‘‘ Where are the 
English? ”’ 

The answer comes swift and eager. 

Full argosies sail silent and sure across the silver 
strip. 

Guarded by the watchful mastiffs of the ocean, while 
the moon shines clear and sweet down on the 
beating hearts of thousands facing an uncertain 
future. 

Will it be death, wounds, or glory? 


Above the din of the Strand I hear the tramp of 
armed men. 

The = of the passer-by kindle with pride at the 
sight. 

The throats of the women half choke with a sob as 
they smile encouragement. 

The bitter wind sweeps over the empty spaces in the 
land where recruits in plain clothes stand upright 
in defence of freedom and their motherland. 

They stand patiently bearing the taunts of the ser- 
geant, unheeding of the cold, resolute. 

I see it all. A voluntary army has arisen from the 
earth 


I am in the trenches. 

We sing ribald songs to keep our hearts up, songs 
unrepeatable, full of wit. 

We name our leaders with affectionate descriptive 
invention. 


_I load the quartermaster with abuse, foul-mouthed 


and obscene. 

The German sniper I treat as a joke. 

A bullet singes my hair, and I signal an inner. 
I feel the joy of danger. O joy! joy! joy! 


I am a captain of a submarine. 

I obey the orders of a ruthless Government. 

I erase the number of my vessel. 

Blindly I grope along the bottom of the sea in dark- 

ness and in silence. 

Nothing breaks it but the soft breathing of the machi- 

nery sounding like the stroke of flesh upon flesh. 

The heat becomes intolerable. I choke. 

Suddenly I hear the pulsation of a propeller in the 

watery roof above me. 

I order to ascend, and to hoist the British flag. 

Gasping I rush to the conning tower. 

A tall British merchant ship is steaming tranquilly on 
our quarter. 

She is like a beautiful woman caught at her toilet in 
her dressing room. 

I kiss her with an explosion, and in response flames 
of love leap to the zenith. 

I laugh at the struggling masses in the water. I 
jeer, I grin with satisfaction. 

This is the woman who thought to withstand me. 

Nothing can withstand me. Love and patriotism are akin. 

Neither belongs to one country alone, but to the world. 

I am the world, and its spirit. 


I gaze across the Atlantic ocean. 

I see a people trembling for their commerce. 

The White House glistens in the sun. 

On the doorstep in an attitude of prayer sits a 
hyphenated Hun. 


| The President sits torn by conflicting thoughts, for he 


longs to send a protest in the name of civilisation 
against the horrors committed in Belgium, but he 
represents the great god Democracy. 

Democracy is superior to pity. 

Pity is kin to weakness. y 

(I hymn Democracy because it is strong. 

It is free, and its strength lies in the vote.) 

The hyphenated ones are strong in the land, therefore 
the President is silent and strong. 

A message arrives that an American cargo sent by the 
hyphenated ones to Germany has been stopped on 
the high seas. 

He knits his brow, and composes a Note. ae 

He writes them with the ease of a doctor writing a 
prescription. 

He is a wise and great chief, for he represents Demo- 
cracy which is great. 

I am Democracy. 


O biplane! glorious biplane ! 

O sacred sparking plug J 

That wakes the soul within the iron bird. 

I touch the chord which vibrates through your frame. 

And mount the empyrean. 

The earth recedes, and men become as ants, 

Grovelling as worms; entrenchments, guns and tents 

‘Dwindle into specks. 

My map I grasp like faith. (The ethics of the sky.) 

I see the North Sea glimmering in the sun, 

And submarines, like herrings swimming in the green. 

Ostend, Zeebrugge, Knocke, my prey. 

Am I not the eagle which looks upon the sun? 

Shall I not strike? I do. I swoop. 

Zeebrugge trembles beneath my feet, because at 
present it is full of Germans. 

The quay and works rush up to meet me. 

I drop a bomb; bang goes a submarine. 

I drop another ; the workshops burst forth in flames. 

I cannot miss, because I know the laws 


The cry of Belgium is answered. 
Do you not understand? I am that answer. 


Of wind, and pace, and sag. 
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I am the wind. 

I move all things, the sea, clouds, smoke of cities, 
smells, weathercocks, but especially I move the 
councils of the Independent Labor Party. 

The proud head of Germany shall be humbled, for I 
tell you that England and Labor are one, and 
Labor must conquer. 

I am both. 

Protest is beautiful as an untamed woman. 

I am the spirit of protest. 

Recruiting must cease, I tell you. 

I do not mince my words. 

England must not be depleted of its manhood, but 
Germany shall be compelled to make reparation to 
Belgium. 

(I do not know how this is to be done.) 

I move the Independent Labor Party with these words. 

The world is governed by protest. 


I compel you. I throw my arms round your neck. 
I kiss you on the red mouth. 

You cannot live without me. 

I am not greater than you, for I am you. 

I am the wind. 


GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


ONE MORE TALE. 
By Lorp Duwnsany. 


N a long, straight, dusty road between the Moon 
and the World, where I wandered once while 
dreaming, I met a poor old woman coming towards 
the World. Never before had I seen one so shabby, 
never before an old woman in dress, in face and in 
manner, so utterly downcast, or fallen so far as she 
from the world’s esteem. She had the appearance of 
being outcast for ever from the genteel. 
was as sorry as her poor jaded eyes, and yet she 
seemed to run. Her feet made the motion of running 
as she hurried along. Yet never before had I seen one 
go so slow. 

And the road to the World was hard, and long, and 
white, and dusty. ’ 

She seemed no more like to a traveiler than to a 
lady of good repute, yet there she was with her shawl 
and her abject look and her poor old feet that padded 
on that great road. She carried in her hand a dirty 
and shrivelled palm, such a thing as might stay on in 
a bankrupt lodging-house, in some unfashionable 
square by the sea, with no one to dust it, when all the 
other furniture was carried away for debt. She 
clasped it still. 

‘*T’m sure there’s a lot as needs me,’’ she mumbled 
as she went; and sighed; and said over and over 
again, ‘‘ O dearie, dearie me.’’ 

Far over her poor bowed head and dejected face 
flew and turned and gambolled, going no faster than 
she, so that they ever soared exactly above her head, 


Her pace. 


of 5 September ”’, Colonel Maude omits all mention of 
the invaluable delay’ unexpectedly afforded by the 
gallant Belgian defence of Liége or of the stupendous 
and heroic efforts—hardly to be expected of mortal men 
—by which our little Army kept the fearful German 
odds at bay and made glorious and immortal the 
Retreat from Mons. A shade less skill and coolness 
in the leaders, a shade less valour and tenacity in the 
men, and the opportunity of General Joffre would have 
been indefinitely deferred. Yet the heroes who averted 
the cataclysm are not apparently ranked by Colonel 
Maude even as pawns in the game. In an excellent 
leading article last week in the SarurRDAy REvIeEw it 
was very aptly said that ‘‘ Civilians who are genuine 
optimists have the qualities of good soldiers: not only 
do they foresee danger, they discuss it frankly from 
many points of view and prepare as well as they can 
fora hard fight’’. Colonel Maude is not a civilian, but 
he is undeniably an ‘‘ optimist ’’, and I think he would 
do well to take the words quoted to heart. He takes 
credit to himself for never doubting the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Allies, and with great complacency declares 
that his confidence arose from the fact of his ‘‘ com. 
| plete knowledge of the German system ’’. Herein he 
| shows himself no greater optimist than most of us; 
but his confidence in ‘‘ ultimate success ’’ would from 
the first have been better based on the teachings of 
history, on the supremacy of the British Navy, on the 
indomitable spirit and pride of this country and of 
France, and on the prosaic fact that, whatever our 
initial disadvantages as regards preparation for war, 
the population and material resources of the Entente 
Powers were more than double those of our enemies. 

One cannot regard Colonel Maude as a genuine 
optimist. He has not foreseen danger, and when it 
_ has come he has seemed to discuss it only as an advo- 
cate : as if he merely held a brief to prove that ‘‘ what- 
ever is is right’’. All the world knows that, so far 
as operations on land were concerned, we were found 
radically unprepared for this gigantic war. Not so 
Colonel Maude! In concluding his Sunday article he 
says: ‘‘ Now, when we do at last move forward, our 
superiority in numbers and resources will be so over- 
whelming that there will be literally no line left to the 
Germans, with its flanks resting on physical obstacles 
or neutral territory, for the maintenance of which their 
available numbers will suffice’’. The logic of this is 
not as apparent as the dogmatism. I think we could 
name at least one line which would still be left to the 
Germans: and we have yet to learn that the numbers 
sufficient for the maintenance of such a line depend 
altogether upon the overwhelming nature of the 
numbers opposed to them. 

““In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three.’’ 

But this is by the way. The quotation was made to show 
that, while Colonel Maude is keenly alive now—.e., after 
nine months of war, with all its horrors and waste of 


a flock of doves that shone so purely white in the 
twilight, which gleams between Earth and Moon, that | 
I knew her by this to be Peace. 

She was hobbling, all unwitting, straight for the 
World. 

‘* You can’t come here,’’ I said as soon as I saw 
what she wanted. ‘‘ You can’t come here, you know.”’ 

The words were on my lips as réveillé woke me. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MILITARY CRITICS AND FALSE OPTIMISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEW. 

11 May 1915. 

Sir,—After nine months of war it may be interesting 
and instructive to compare the recent retrospects of 
two military critics of divergent views. We have, 
first, the article by Colonel Maude in the ‘‘ Sunday 
Times ’’ of g May. It professes to recapitulate the 
progress of the war; but its value as a serious contri- 
bution to military history may be judged from the fact 
that, in estimating the factors which ‘‘ gave General 
Joffre the great opportunity seized by him on the night 


human life—to the incalculable advantages of an ‘‘ over- 
whelming superiority in numbers and resources ’’, he 
has steadfastly refused to see that these advantages 
might long ago have been ours had we foreseen the 
extent of our danger and made a statesmanlike attempt 
to meet it, or had we, even as genuine optimists, when 
war broke out—then at last seeing and realising our 
danger—organised fully our national resources in men 


_ and material, and so prepared as well as we could ‘‘ for 


a hard fight’’. The fact is that we did none of these 
things. What Lord Kitchener has done he has done. 
No other man alive could have done it but he. He has 
worked miracles. But the fact remains that he should 
from the first have had other material to work with. 
It is refreshing after the optimistic sophistries of 
Colonel Maude to read the clear, direct, able and 
soldierly pages of ‘‘ Vieille Moustache ’”’ in the SaTurR- 
pay Review (8 May). There is no false optimism 
here. There is truth in every pregnant line. The 
plain speaking is like a tonic. ‘‘ The unreadiness of 
the Entente Powers . . . was foredoomed to punish- 
ment.’’ The war ‘‘ found the Allies, both in the West 
and in the East, absolute children in their conception 
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of what lay before them in the task to which they were 
committed ’’. Equal justice is meted out to all; for 
all are arraigned in a mighty indictment. But the 
criticism of ‘‘ Vieille Moustache ”’ is naturally chiefly 
directed against our own part in the war; and he is 
especially severe upon our Ministers who, ‘‘ preferring 
Party faction to the welfare of the Empire, were care- 
ful to veil the coming danger from the people’’. We 
can only charitably suppose that they were themselves 
constitutionally incapable of realising the true nature 
of that danger. For, even after nine months of this 
terrible war, signs are not wanting that they do not 
realise it yet. At every fresh outrage by the Germans 
they throw up their hands and invoke high Heaven; 
and all because they do not, cannot, realise what war 
means to the Teuton. In fact, always excepting Lord 
Kitchener, who is ‘‘ no politician ’’, they cannot realise 
what real war means, and has always meant from the 
beginning of time, to every nation whose existence is 
at stake. To the Teuton the meaning is plain. Might 
is Right. It is nothing new. 


** The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.”’ 


There has been a great outcry in this country 
against the use of poisonous gases by the Germans. 
But to the Teuton all is fair in war, and there is some- 
thing to be said for this view so long as the poisoned 
weapon, gas or arrow, is directed solely against the 
belligerent armed forces and the perpetrator is content 
to be regarded as a savage. That, however, which 
essentially stamps the German as ‘‘hostis humani 
generis ’’, the unpardonable crime which puts him for 
ever outside the pale of civilisation, is the cruel and 
treacherous and dastardly war which he has mercilessly 
waged upon unarmed and defenceless men, women and 
children. ‘‘ The unspeakable Turk’’ in his worst 
moments was a gentleman compared with ‘‘ the un- 
speakable German ’’. Nothing short of his extermina- 
tion will do. The German Empire as such must cease 
to exist. At present, however, pace the ‘‘ optimists ’’, 
it is unfortunately very much alive, and the task before 
- will tax the resources of this country to its utmost 

its. 

To effect our purpose we must cross the Rhine and 
march upon Berlin. But the German armies hold, 
and have held since the beginning of the war, the 
greater part of Belgium and of Northern France. We 
stand in May practically where we stood in October. 
“Where, then’’, asks ‘‘ Vieille Moustache’, ‘‘ can 
we look for the promise of victory?’’ And he gives 
the only possible honest answer : ‘‘ When our Ministers 
take courage in both hands and mobilise the British 
nation and its workers, then, and only then, will the 
people realise thatewe really are at war, and then, 
and only then, will the German believe that we mean 
a fight to a finish’’. This is not pessimism. It is 
the plain and naked truth. It cannot be urged too 
strongly or too often. Every day’s delay to organise 
for war our national resources, especially in men, with- 
out regard for any peace or political considerations 
whatever, means, as did our original unreadiness, un- 
necessary sacrifice of human life. ‘‘ Vieille Mous- 
tache ’? sees this, and proclaims it boldly, and in so 
doing does honour to himself and service to his 
country. Colonel Maude gives us no inkling that he 
sees it at all; and surely it is a pity that he lends the 
weight of his name as a military instructor of public 
opinion to a policy of false optimism. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Sovpier. 


AIRCRAFT. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Monreith, 
5 May 1ro15s. 
Sir,—Before leaving London last night I was re- 
minded, in reading Mr. Baumann’s observations on 


aerial navigation, of the singularly prophetic lines in 
which Erasmus Darwin (grandfather of the greater 
Charles) forecasted not only railways and the use of air- 
craft in war, but also the fulfilment of Mr. Baumann’s 
dream of pleasure flights. These lines occur in ‘‘ The 
Botanic Garden ’’, published in 1791, thirteen years 
before Trevithick first made a steam-carriage run upon 
rails, Darwin dying in 1802, two years before the first 
part of his vision was fulfilled, a full century before 
the second part came to pass. 


Soon shall thine arm, Unconquered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Fair crews, triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their flutt’ring kerchiefs as they move; 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the threat’ning cloud.”’ 


The seer’s vision was not so penetrating as to detect 
the supersession of steam by the internal combustion 
engine. 

This is not the only instance of Erasmus Darwin’s 
accuracy of forecast. New South Wales was first 
colonised by the British in 1788, when Port Jackson 
was founded in Botany Bay as a penal settlement. In 
the following year Josiah Wedgwood, having received 
a sample of clay from Sydney Cove, made some 
medallions with it, whereon Hope was represented 
encouraging Art and Labour. Darwin then wrote the 
following appropriate lines :-— 


or Hore To SypNEY COVE, NEAR BoTany Bay. 


‘* Where Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, 
Courts her young navies and the storm repels, 
High on a rock amid the troubled air 
Hope stood sublime and wav’d her golden hair, 
Calmed with her rosy smile the troubled deep, 
And with sweet accents charm’d the winds to sleep. 
To each wide plain she stretch’d her snowy hand, 
High-waving wood and sea-encircled strand. 
‘Hear me!’ she cried, ‘ ye rising Realms record 
‘ Time’s opening scenes and Truth’s unerring word : 
‘ Here shall broad streets their stately walls extend, 
‘ The circus widen and the crescent bend ; 
‘ There, ray’d from cities o’er the cultured land, 
‘ Shall bright canals and solid roads expand ; 
‘ Here the proud arch, colossus-like, bestride 
‘Yon glittering streams and bound the chasing tide, 
‘ Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, 
‘ Farms wave with gold and orchards blush between. 
‘ There shall tall spires and dome-capt towers ascend, 
‘ And piers and quays their massy structures blend ; 
‘While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 
‘ And northern treasures dance on ev’ry tide.’ 

Then ceas’d the Nymph—tumultuous echoes roar, 
And Joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to shore; 
Her graceful steps descending press’d the plain, 
And Peace and Art and Labour join’d the train.” 


Those who know Sydney as it is may best judge of 
the fidelity of this picture. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


A TYPICAL TEMPERANCE REFORMER. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAay REVIEW. 


Mediterranean Club, Gibraltar, 
4 May 1915. 

S1r,—Though neither a ‘fanatic nor an ignoramus of 
the drink question”, I am grieved to read your bitter 
and unfair remarks in the Saturpay Review of 24 April. 
I am not a teetotaler. You say ‘‘ the whole thing had been 
grotesquely exaggerated”. What “‘thing’’? If you mean 
that drink is not as great an enemy as the Germans, you 
betray lamentable ignorance. 

The drink bill of our country is about 150 millions 
annually. The deaths from drunkenness annually are about 
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100,000. The cases of lunacy from drink are enormous; 
our workhouses are full of human wreckage produced by 
Grink. The crimes produced by drink are largely in 
excess of every other sort of crime, and judge after judge 
has said that, but for drink, the crime of England would 
be trifling. 

General after general, and colonel after colonel, has said 
that, but for drink, crime in the Army would hardly exist. 

Lord C. Beresford has told me, and so has Admiral Sir 
G. King-Hall, that drink is the chief enemy in the Navy. 

Have you ever lived in Dublin, Cork, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Cardiff, or even Gib- 
raltar? If not, then you have no right whatever to dogma- 
tise. Have you ever lived in the Black Country, or in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, in mining and factory districts ? 
If not, then you have no conception what awful havoc 
drink plays. As Colonel R.E. of some 40 years’ ex- 
perience, it has been my misfortune to employ thousands 
of British workmen. I have also adjudicated in strikes. 
I have further tried to get work for dbout 2,000 ‘‘ unem- 
ployed’. Out of the whole 2,000 all but two were worth- 
less through drink; and the trouble experienced through 
the ravages of drink amongst working men beggars descrip- 
tion. It has to be experienced—as in my case—for 
nearly half a century. 

Are you a ‘‘ fanatic’’, and given over to drink? If so, 
then it is vain to reason with you. But, assuming you 
to be tolerably unprejudiced, I ask you to go out into the 
streets and observe the countenances of the pitiful objects 
one sees outside public-houses and railway stations. What 
has made them human wrecks? Drink. What made most 
of the ** Bosches ” into veritable brutes? Drink. 

Again, ask yourself why public-houses are the only 
shops where a purchaser sits down to consume what he 
buys, and consumes so much as to injure his health, often 
ruins his brain, and not seldom rushes into crime. Is it 
not solely and simply because papers like the SaTuRDAY 
Review back up shareholders in this disgusting business ? 
It is all a base, money-making question—et przeterea nil. 

I inherited some brewery shares, but rather than share in 
so nefarious a trade, I at once sold out at a great sacrifice. 
So I act up to my principles, which are: Do unto others as 
you would be done by. 

I commend them to you, sir. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED PorceELLt, Colonel. 


P.S.—I throw out a challenge. It is this : 

I defy you to find a single total abstainer who has (a) 
ruined his home through total abstinence; (b) thrashed his 
wife through taking water; (c) sent his children out into 
the streets—shoeless—to beg, in order to supply him with 
water; (d) suffered from cirrhosis of the liver, delirium 
tremens, Bright’s disease, or gout through drinking water. 


WANTED—MEN OF RESOLUTION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay 
11 May 1915. 

Sir,—Let us reply to the mad Kaiser and his associated 
ruffians in deeds, not words—in deeds at once. Let a 
Committee of Public Safety be formed, to be composed of 
our ablest men in science, business, and public affairs, for 
the purpose of completely organising the nation and its 
resources. 

Let a national declaration be made that England regards 
the Kaiser as an outlaw. Let a decree be registered that at 
the conclusion of the war every German be expelled from 
Great Britain and her dependencies for a period of ten years. 

If the Government cannot summon courage to do these 
things, the nation will demand that it be at once reinforced 
by men of resolution. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. E. Coe. 


ASPHYXIATING BOMBS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Hilltop House, Brenchley, Kent, 
5 May 

Dear Sir,—In these times we must take such comfort as 
we can. 

I find in Scott’s ‘* Antiquary ” that ‘‘ The guaist gae Rab 
a kick wi’ the tae foot, and a kick wi’ the tother and thep 
disappeared like a fuff 0’ tobacco”. ‘** Marry sir’, quoth 
Oldbuck, ‘ Mausit odor’ ”’. 

I read of the Dragon of Wantray that, overcome by a 
valiant son of Mars, 

‘* First on one knee then on back tumbled he, 
So groaned, kicked, — and died ’’. 

In ‘*‘ Faust’”’, the last order issued by Mephistopheles 
before defeat is for ‘‘ asphyxiating bombs”’. Pt. II., Act 5, 
ad fin. 

I gather that asphyxiation is the last shift of the best 
ghosts, dragons, and devils. So we know the worst. 
Yours, etc., 

S. Kent. 


THE SACRIFICE OF LIVES. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
4 May 1915. 

Sir,—We have heard a great deal during the last week 
about ‘ the sacrifice of lives ’”? at the Front through the drink 
evil. It may be that these statements have a basis in fact: 
I do not here wish to dispute them. But this terrible 
** sacrifice of lives ” to-day is surely not wholly due, in every 
case, to drink. How many lives of British soldiers have 
been sacrificed by inattention to, and flouting of, the coun. 
sels of our great seer and statesman-soldier, Lord Roberts? 
How many lives have been sacrificed through not taking to 
heart Germany’s frank admission in 1912 that she meant to 
go to war with and dominate Europe? 


Yours faithfully, 
X. 


A NEW IRISH POLITICAL PAPER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—A prospectus of a new weekly paper professing 
Nationalist principles, to be published in Dublin, has just 
been issued, with the justification that ‘‘ without a thorough 
and timely public discussion of the Irish politics of the 
future the Irish nation will find itself confronted with the 
task of self-government wholly unprepared ”’. 

That this statement is perfectly true no one who has 
followed Irish affairs closely can doubt. But if you or I, 
Sir, had ventured to say that the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
after a practical monopoly of political influence in three. 
fourths of Ireland which has lasted for thirty years, had left 
its supporters ‘‘ wholly unprepared ”’ for a political change 
the attainment of which was its sole raison d’étre, do you 
not think that we should have been accused of malevolence, 
unfairness, or even a breach of the political truce? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ERIGENA. 


BIRDS AT RICHMOND, ETC. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
2 May 10915. 

Si1r,—It may interest some of your readers to know that 
the swifts were back and hawking over Richmond to-day, 
Sunday, 2 May. The cuckoo was to be heard there on 
the same evening. As to other birds of summer passage, 
I may note that I saw the yellow or Ray’s wagtail by the 
Stour (Dorsetshire) on 18 April and heard several lessef 
whitethroats on 26 April. On the latter day—turning t0 
birds that are not among the summer migrants—I flushed 
the green sandpiper, a bird that nests in far Siberia; and 
saw the grey wagtail—i.e., the yellow-breasted bird—sitting 
hard on her six eggs. 


Yours faithfully, 
A BirRD-WATCHER. 
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GREAT CRESTED GREBES. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
Holland Park, 
11 May 1915. 
Sir,—On Sunday last at Richmond one pair of great 
crested grebes was swimming about the Penn Ponds with 
three chicks in attendance (alternately sitting on the parents’ 
backs and swimming after them); while a second pair was 
“fooling around”, diving a good deal, apparently with no 


family cares. 
Yours, etc., 


UNDERSTANDING AND FAITH. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
107, Park Lane, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Sir,—I read with great interest the letter by Mr. Lovell 
on Understanding and Faith ’’ in your issue of 17 April. Mr. 
Lovell goes right to the root of the matter when he says 
that the ‘‘ stumbling-block has been the twofold use of the 
term ‘ Belief’ or ‘ Faith ’ ’’—viz., in a mental and spiritual 
sense. The great mistake has always been to regard ‘ be- 
lieving ’’, when used in the mental interpretation, as an act 
of volition. This is equivalent to saying that you can make 
yourself believe in a proposition whether you understand it 
or not. Of course, this is absurd, for belief’, apart from 
understanding, does not exist when used in connection with 
the mind. If a person understands, it is not necessary to 
ask whether he or she “‘ believes ’’, for ‘‘ belief ’’—which is 
the perception of the correlation of the various factors in a 
proposition—follows inevitably upon the understanding of 
the proposition. Therefore the question ‘‘ Do you believe? ”’ 
—when the word ‘‘ belief ’’ is used in the mental interpre- 
tation—is totally unnecessary, and, what is more, quite 
beside the point, the really pertinent question being ‘‘ Do 
you understand? ”’ 

Belief in its spiritual interpretation, as referred to by 
Jesus Christ, is synonymous with Positivity of Will. It is 
the presence or absence of this Positivity of Will which is 
the ‘‘ salvation” or ‘‘ damnation ’’ of man. In speaking 
of the effect of Positivity of Will upon the health—the term 
health implies ‘* wholeness ’? and concerns the individual as 
a trinity of body, mind, and spirit—Mr. Lovell says in his 
book, ‘‘ Ars Vivendi ’’: ‘‘ Perhaps no word in the English 
language has been so misinterpreted as the word ‘ Faith’. 
In the various creeds Faith has been degraded to a 
caput mortuum of dogmatic teaching, which neither saved 
nor damned anybody but in the imagination of those who 
framed the creeds; whereas faith—used in its real sense— 
is that condition of mind essential not only to ‘ salvation ’, 
but to the performance of any act whatsoever. Without 
faith I could not take a single step or write a single line. 
Faith is the very groundwork of our lives. It is a living 
force within man, not a dead make-believe in events which 
are recorded as having taken place in certain places and at 
certain times. Faith is a power the manifestation of which 
lifts man to inconceivable heights of might and grandeur, 
and the absence of which renders him a helpless molecular 
mass. ‘He that believeth not (viz., lacks ‘‘ Faith’? or 
Will) shall be damned’. ‘I don’t believe it’, says the 
sceptic. But, all the same, it is true that he who does not 
believe not only shall be damned, but is already damned by 
the negative (doubting) state of mind he is in—damned 
much more effectually than he could be by the fire and 
brimstone of theology. ‘I bear within a torture that could 
nothing gain from thine.’ Faith is not blind, unreasoning 
credulity, but firm, unshaken confidence, based on know- 
ledge.” Understanding and Faith or Positivity of Will are 
the two principal factors in the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
It is the primary object of man to perfect his Understanding 
and his Will. The blending of these two constitutes 
Wisdom—Knowing and Doing. 

Lesute H. Ipiens. 


REVIEWS. 
ESSAYS OF THOUGHT AND FEELING. 


“Alpha and Omega.” By Jane Ellen Harrison, LL.D., 
D.Litt. Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 
here gives us a volume of 
4 brilliant essays on Philosophy, on Art and on 
Religion. _ When the war broke out and the proof 
sheets were in her hand Miss Harrison confesses that 
she felt at first that publication was impossible. All 
the vitality seemed to have gone from the matters 
about which she writes. They appeared “like faded 
photographs ’’. But later, thinking intently on the war 
itself, she came to see otherwise. There is a connec- 
tion—a_ vital connection—between thinking and fight- 
ing. The same realities underlie both. This Miss 
Harrison very ably points out in her ‘‘ Epilogue on 
War’’. In this suggestive essay she gathers up, as it 
were, the threads of the conclusions she has arrived at 
in her earlier essays on subjects apparently very 
remote from war, and indicates their bearing upon the 
present crisis. She finds that the war chimes with, 
may almost be said to be a natural and necessary out- 
come of, some late tendencies in thought. For the 
present generation stands for reaction against the 
egotism, intellectualism and individualism of the late 
nineteenth century. 

“It desires to feel afresh, even that it may think 
anew. It asks to be born again. . . . what has most 
impressed me in the young is their extreme old age, 
their hoary wisdom. The youth of the past was in 
love with ideas, drunk with ideals, avid of analysis; 
the youth of to-day sees life steadily, and sees it whole. 
Above all, it craves for action, and only for such think- 
ing as is immediately translatable into action. For 
souls so sick or so new-born the Army is not a peniten- 
tiary but a paradise.”’ 

This brings us to the consideration of the author’s 
essay on ‘‘ Unanimism and Conversion’’. ‘‘ Unanim- 
ism ’’—Miss Harrison loves her labels, and has a weak- 
ness for neatly sorting her ideas—‘‘ is, I believe, the 
new religion for which the world waits’’. And what 
is this ‘‘ new”’ religion? Unanimism takes its name 
from a little band of young French poets who founded 
a community where artists, artisans and dreamers 
might live together. They had no capital but a 
printing-press, and after 14 months hunger and want 
scattered them. The publication of ‘‘ La Vie Unanime ”’ 
by Jules Romains gave them their name, and hence 
arose the cult of Unanimism. The watchwords of the 
school are Union, Affirmation of Sympathy, Inclusion. 
‘* Life is One: Life Unites.’? Now the characteristic 
of Unanimism is that it is a reaction from intellectual- 
ism, a protest against Reason, pure Reason as a motive 
power. It stresses feeling rather than thinking. 
Unanimism says, ‘‘ Stop writing about humanity ; be a 
man, be humane’’. To Miss Harrison Unafimism is 
the key which unlocks the doors of many of her per- 
plexities, helping her to understand the ethics of Con- 
formity and the truth of Conservatism. 

‘*In the light of Unanimism I think I see at last. 
Conservatives are the real democrats. They refuse to 
advance till the last laggard is abreast with them. 
Intellectually this is extraordinarily tiresome and 
depressing, but emotionally it is fine and unanimistic. 
Liberals, reformers, are intellectual aristocrats, hence 
the extraordinary intolerance and narrowness of nearly 
all advanced people.’’ 

Unanimism gives to Miss Harrison that sense of 
corporate life which was needed to counteract the spirit 
of heresy which is so strong in her. ‘‘ To be a heretic 
to-day is almost a human obligation.’’ And it does 
more. It satisfies her sense of religion, a sense which 
she vainly tried to stifle when she found herself at 
variance with the conventional religion—or rather 
theology—of the Church. For Miss Harrison ‘has 
come to the conclusion—not an original one by any 
means, but one which has been expressed in a great 
variety of ways by a great variety of different thinkers 
—that theology and religion are not part and parcel of 
the same thing, but two warring and diverse elements. 
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‘* Theology is the letter that killeth, religion the spirit 
that maketh alive, and if the good ship Religion is to 
live in to-day’s turbulent waters, we must not shirk, 
we must throw overboard the Jonah of theology.’’ 
Miss Harrison considers theology, in fact, a thinly 
veiled rationalism, a net of illusive clarity, cast over 
life and its realities. She owes it too many “‘ private 
grudges ”’ to make any sort of terms with it. And yet 
theology is only the crystallisation of religion, just as 
‘** Art ’’, as Miss Harrison admits, ‘‘ is the fettering of 
reality by form’’. 

Miss Harrison, it will be seen, is an apostle of 
fluidity. She confesses herself a disciple of Bergson 
and Durkheim, a Unanimist and a “ deeply religious 
Atheist’’. She is intensely in earnest, and she is 
sometimes a little diffuse and laboured in her manner 
of expression. Frankly, we prefer her in her lighter 
mood as exhibited in her first essay. She can find 
something new and stimulating to say even on the 
time-worn subject of crabbed age and youth. How 
delicately she holds the scales between them and 
exposes no less the pathetic fallacy of crabbed age 
than the selfishness, the God-Almightiness of masque- 
rading youth. 

And we like and admire in her essays the very 
human, very intimate little confessions of personal likes 
and dislikes, and the way she recants the opinions of 
her youth and explains why she recants. We can 
imagine a certain hard ‘‘ matter-of-factness ’’ in her 
attitude of mind when she felt that she could not per- 
form her normal official duties at Cambridge of saying 
grace and reading prayers in the morning. Unanim- 
ism, we imagine, has altered that rigid attitude and 
brought her, perhaps, to a kind of sympathetic half- 
belief in things to which her intellect cannot give 
whole-hearted allegiance. And we need some such 
attitude towards many things in life which seem to 
contradict our reason, to leave room for little tricks of 
superstition, if you will, of wistful speculation, of 
wonder in a world where, after all, so many strange 
things are still possible. 


WIT IN WAR-TIME. 


“War Time.” Verses by Owen Seaman. 


1s. net. 


Constable. 


- [Published this week. | 


N time of war the jester must be in much perplexity. 
It is more than likely that, for preference, he 
would disappear, or, at least, throw aside his motley 
altogether; but such self-indulgence is not allowed 
him. More than ever are his services required. He 
must strain his wits to the utmost limit to give an 
emphatic ‘‘ No’? to the popular cry of ‘‘ Are we down- 
hearted? ” Always he must keep us from repining, 
sometimes make us laugh, now scoff us out of our 
follies and be ready presently to point a finger of scorn 
at the enemy. When we look at this little book of 
verses by Sir Owen Seaman we realise how hard a 
task the jester has in these days. There is, and can 
be, little in it of that light raillery which of old was 
the foundation of the writer’s art; but much here is 
of pith and moment. In the beginning, perhaps, 
the note of amazement is predominant. The German 
Kaiser, who long had played the part of Dryden’s 
Zimri for the benefit of every cartoonist and humorous 
rhymer, has now exposed himself in his true colours. 
His people, too, are in a new guise; and they, like 
their master, had seldom failed to provide their share 
of comic relief, whether as itinerant musicians, 
** damned professors ’’, or gormandisers at cosmopoli- 
tan hotels. Such was the situation last August, and 
the jester understood it with difficulty. 

** Beating or beaten she will laugh the same’’, and 
the gift of raillery never wholly leaves either the French 
or the British. Sir Owen Seaman soon found that, 
though it was by no means possible to smile at the 


Germans in arms, there were yet many chinks in their | to be righted, for the unfortunate to be delivered. He 


_a bar and to make him drunk. Social fads and poli- 


shining armour at which the darts of ridicule ang 
contempt could be hurled. 


““What should it serve you, though your eng 
were won 
And earth were made a mat to wipe your bog 
on, 
If every decent race beneath the sun 
Spits for contempt upon the name of Teuton?” 


These lines, written in January, only grow in forg 
with the passing weeks, and they mark an English. 
man’s healthy abhorrence of his present enemies fa 
better than could any hymn of hate. There is no 
lighter side to war; but the ‘‘ Bosches ’’ have never 
called on us for courtesy, and of the typical German 
it seems that we may say now, as Portia said, *‘ When 
he is best, he is little worse than a man; and when 
he is worst, he is little better than a beast’’. He is 
too ugly for broad and jovial comedy, not fine enough 
for satire, and there is little for Sir Owen Seaman to 
do but occasionally to give him a kick with a neatly 
pointed toe. It may be that in England we have not 
the exact weapon of wit suited for this monster. In 
France, from experience, they know him better, and, 
though ‘‘ Punch ’’ does well, ‘‘ Le Rire’’ is, perhaps, 
more effective to-day. 

When the writer of these verses turns from the 
enemy to his own people, his note is more definitely 
serious. It is possible to write of the British soldier 
that : 


‘* Facing the guns, he jokes as well 
As any Judge upon the Bench ’’, 


but it is just those jokes which make the jester at 
home feel most sad. If one can laugh at ‘“‘ Tippe- 
rary’, it is only with Figaro’s purpose of avoiding 
tears, but it is not with the fighting men that Sir 
Owen Seaman always deals. Sometimes the bitter 
disgust, which one wishes could be reserved for the 
‘‘loud Potsdamers’’, must be turned on to some 
Englishman who pursues his ‘‘ pleasure as usual ’’, or, 
in still fiercer stream, against the ‘‘ false patriot” 
whose idea of love of couritry is to take a recruit to 


tical foibles seldom escaped Sir Owen Seaman’s atten 
tion in time of peace, and our weaknesses to-day do 
not escape him; but we learn now that his wit can 
scathe and scorch in a way for which the verses of 
light-hearted days had hardly prepared us. 


ROMANTIC ADVENTURES. 
By John Rolané. 


“The Adventures of Cigarette.” 
Blackwood. 6s. 
R. ROLAND is fortunate in that his sort of 
story is not seriously affected by the war. 
Romantic adventure will always be seasonable; ané, 
though the romantic adventures of fiction must it 
evitably suffer at this time by comparison with the 
real adventures of life on the battlefield, they are not 
utterly superseded. Mr. Roland is not in the position 
of the writers who lately used the novel as 4 
means of criticising political aad social conditions. 
These novelists have seen the life they criticised and 
knew disappear from under their eyes without being able 
yet to see what has taken its place. These novelists 
are now hardly able to understand their own books of 
how they came to write them. Mr. Roland is not ™ 
that unhappy case. The war has not made of his 
book merely a document of historical interest. The 
war which has simply wiped out the books of so many 
of our younger novelists spares the adventures of 
Cigarette; for these adventures are as old as the 
troubadour, and will outlive the last bivouac of the 
last rover. 
Cigarette is the modern pilgrim in search of adven- 
ture whose predecessor is the Crusader, or that Rolané 
who came to the Dark Tower. He looks for wrongs 
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goes headlong into every enterprise that offers, takes 
up the threads, and never loses them till justice is 
distributed. He wanders through the cities of modern 
Europe—Venice, Tours, Naples, or Paris—and finds 
them as packed with sensation as cities used to be in 
the days of Charlemagne. He has a knack of being 
in just the place of all places in a given area where 
for some secret and special reason the laws are for 
the time being suspended. Thus in Naples he gets 
caught up in the activities of the camorristi. This 
little affair involves three murders in a single night. 
There is also some body-snatching to remind us of 
Stevenson. It all happens quite casually, and con- 
cludes with cutting the throats only of those who de- 
served nothing better. 

One cannot but admire the audacity with which Mr. 
Roland insists upon being contemporary and upon 
giving to his incredible adventures a local and pro- 
saically authentic colour. It adds immensely to the thrill 
of his stories ; for we are content to be persuaded that 
we have only to buy a knapsack and a circular railway 
ticket to jump clean out of the world of policemen and 
county councils into a world where princesses wait to 
be served and conspiracies wait to be unravelled. Mr. 
Roland’s book would be rather an uneasy pocket com- 
panion for travellers of a quiet disposition. After 
reading one or two adventures of Cigarette in the 
modern cities of Tours or Naples the clients of Messrs. 
Lunn or Cook must be imagined as clinging close to 
their conductor, keeping well in view the official uni- 
form and staying only in hotels which deal in honest 
coupons to be purchased in London. Otherwise one 
must necessarily blunder all at once into a region 
where dead people get mislaid and the living are less 
innocuous than they seem. 

There is no reason at all why Mr. Roland should not 
place his tales in a familiar time and region. They 
belong as much to the present as the past, being the 
daydreams of any young adventurer who has wished 
to meet, in whatever guise, a dragon to be slain. 
Romance should make it her aim to-day, as Mr. 
Kipling has phrased it, to bring up the nine-fifteen. 
May we not even see in Belgium to-day the old story 
of English St. George—no longer with lance and 
charger, but with machine guns and the infantry 
training manual? Only the trappings of adventure 
are changed with the years; the truth of it is never to 
be altered : 


‘** A stone’s throw out on either hand 
From that well-ordered road we tread, 
And all the world is wild and strange : 
Churel and ghoul and djinn and sprite 
Shall bear us company to-night, 
For we have reached the Oldest Land 
Wherein the Powers of Darkness range.’’ 


Therefore we do not find it incongruous that 
Cigarette in streets and places duly marked out in 
Baedeker should find his adventures within a stone’s 
throw of the Gordon Hotels, Limited. Rather we 
venture to ask why he has made his hero talk with his 
disciple in the medizval style of ‘‘ thee ’’ and ‘‘ thou ”’. 
We like Cigarette well enough as a modern acquaint- 
ance to meet him as one who talks with us in our own 
style and way. He is an excellent friend, with a fine, 
just way of looking at things. Even his medizval 
sympathies have a modern ring. His aspirations for 
France spiritually restored have been fulfilled late in our 
own generation, and his scowl for the new-made Ger- 
man Emperor has since drawn a furrow across the brow 
of Europe. ‘‘ There is but one German Emperor ”’, says 
Cigarette at the end of one of his adventures—he is 
thinking of Barbarossa and the Ottos—‘‘ and his 
imperial crown is no cheap machine-made ornament of 
yesterday that only shines because it is new. As for 
the King of Prussia ’’—Europe has yet to finish that 
sentence for herself. 


THE CASE FOR GERMAN CULTURE. 


“German Culture.” Edited by W. P. Paterson. Jack. 
28. 6d. 

“German Culture: Past and Present.” By Ernest 
Belfort Bax. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
NGLISHMEN have always disliked—and rightly 

disliked—to be addressed in the name of culture. 

It has been to them mostly an exhibition of supercilious 
insolence on the part of pretentious people who put 
themselves forward as vastly superior to their neigh- 
bours. We fixed Matthew Arnold with a sneer as the 
Apostle of Culture; and any movement with culture 
in it was always a sure mark for any Gilbert who had 
cleverness enough to make it ridiculous. When we 
began to find out that the Germans imagined them- 
selves possessed of more culture than other people, 
that was in itself'a sign that something was wrong 
with them. The prejudice will remain even though we 
have come to know that the German Kultur means 
very much what we mean by civilisation in all its 
aspects, intellectual, moral, and material. 

We need not imitate the Germans, who annex all 
greatness to themselves and deny it to their neighbours. 
Let us admit the remarkable record of Germany in the 
past in departments of human thought and endeavour : 
though to-day her culture, as Belgium bears terrible 
witness, would seem to be the culture of the cutthroat 
and the brazen liar. 

Prussia is somewhat out of the picture, though it has 
some of the greatest names in war and in government 
of its peculiar kind. Her greatest purely intellectual 
name is Kant, a Scotsman of the third generation. 
To do justice to the Germans is the object of the 
various writers of these essays, and they give an 
answer to those of their professorial colleagues who, 
if they have not written books, have at least written 
letters to the papers and have attempted to pluck 
some of the feathers from the Germans, who have, 
according to them, stolen their plumes in many cases 
from the British and the French. Surely the dispute 
is of no great practical importance. It does not 
matter much whether a British or a French mathema- 
tician first calculated the orbit and led to the discovery 
of Neptune. There has never been any lack of dis- 
putes as to the priority of different nations and persons 
in discoveries. Apart from some particular instances, 
it is merely a schoolboy exercise to set the poets or 
artists of nations in competition with each other. 
Leave out Shakespeare, for example, and then find 
the next national poet with indisputable claims to rank 
second! Professor D. F. Tovey, who writes a very 
brilliant essay on music, claims for Germany an almost 
Shakespearean superiority in music; but he makes a 
considerable deduction by the admission that you must 
reckon as German musicians all who spoke German. 
Yet he has a story of Dvorak, who was enraged because 
at Oxford they made a presentation to him with the 
address, ‘“‘Hoch verehrter Herr’’. In philosophy, 
too, a similar pre-eminence might perhaps be claimed 
for Germany; though it is not a present pre- 
eminence. Professor A. D. Lindsay observes that 
“‘there is no one among recent German philosophers 
to compare in creative thought and illumination with 
Bergson; and the most interesting and fruitful de- 
velopment of Hegel’s philosophy does not come from 
Germany, but from Italy, in the works of Croce and 


Gentile’. What we are most surprised at in these © 


essays is the omission of one German superiority 
which we should have thought would be almost un- 
disputed. There is no essay on the record of Germany 
in philology and classical scholarship. It is long since 
Porson said: ‘‘ The Germans in Greek, Are sadly to 
seek’’. They have certainly altered all that since 
Wolff began the Homeric controversy ; and the greatest 
of recent Greek scholars is Professor Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, who also happens to be a Prussian. Pro- 
fessor Paterson writes an essay on German achieve- 
ments in theological and religious history and criti- 
cism similar to what we should have expected to find 
on German classical scholarship. There is a vast 
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differerce, however, between a flourishing spiritual life 
and a scientific handling of questions relating to his- 
torical Judaism and Christianity. Germany’s spiritual 
life has for years been languishing. The glorification 
of material power by all classes of Germans has pretty 
well extinguished it, so far, at least, as Prussian 
Protestantism controls religion in Germany. 

In pure literature Germany has never exercised the 
universal influence that from time to time has spread 
trom Italy, France, and Great Britain; not even such 
influence as despised Russia or Sweden in the Kaiser’s 
own generation. She has one of the world-poets in 
Goethe ; and has a so-called German poet in Heine ; but 
the emphasis is on Jewish, not German; and it is 
hardly worth learning German except to read Goethe 
and Heine. Most German literature which is not local 
and dialectical can be translated without loss; but 
translation into another language of poetry and ima- 
ginative literature evaporates the essence of the im- 
mortals. Yet Germany, in its naive conceit, imagines 
it has improved Shakespeare by translating him into 
the hieratic German language. Schiller and Lessing 
are names that any nation might honour; and many 
others have awakened and stimulated, or delighted and 
consoled, the German people; but, taking it as a whole, 
German literature is mediocre. Dr. John Lees’ sur- 
vey reveals the fact, notwithstanding its array of 
names. The same method applied to the literatures 
of France or Italy or Great Britain would give a far 
more striking result. In art, Professor Baldwin’s 
essay leads to a similar conclusion as regards Italy, 
France, and the Netherlands; though possibly Ger- 
many might make good in comparison with ourselves, 
were it not for a few names such as Turner, and Con- 
stable, and Reynolds. 

It was the originality and superiority of the Germans 
in science, disputed by certain of our scientific pro- 
fessors and experts, which the present professors 
entered the lists to assert. Professor Arthur J. Thom- 
son makes out a case for the originality and importance 
of the contributions of the Germans in all the branches 
of modern science. But there is no question of any 
intrinsic superiority of German science over the 
scientific work done by other countries. The history 
of scientific thought, as Professor Thomson says, has 
very little to do with nationality. Germany has done 
her share, and it has been a great one, of the cosmo- 
politan work of science. We agree with Professor 
Thomson that ‘‘if our characteristically sane sense 
of humour were not being (necessarily) blunted by 
sorrow, anxiety, and indignation, we should perceive 
the absurdity of depreciating the scientific greatness 
of Germany’s many great men of science’’. At the 
same time, the meticulously careful way in which 
Professor Thomson—and, indeed, all the writers— 
gathers up the evidence on behalf of Germany pro- 
duces somewhat of a false perspective. We must have 
a similar book by other professors, on the French and 
British men of science, if we are not to be overwhelmed 
by the crowd of Germans who have laboriously built 
on the foundations laid in France and Great Britain. 
For the most part the founders of the sciences in their 
modern developments have been other than Germans. 
For the wave theory of light, we have Young; for the 
atomic theory in chemistry, we have Dalton; for 
electricity, we have Faraday; for the germ theory, the 
French have Pasteur; the most comprehensive theory 
in biology is Darwin’s and Wallace’s. On these lines 
Germany has had great investigators, great dis- 
coverers, great appliers of theory to practice. In the 
mass of her work, and her organisation of investiga- 
tion and teaching, she has excelled other nations. She 
has followed her particular genius here as she has 
done in everything else. Would that it were part of 
our own system, as it is in Germany, to impress on 
our people the greatness of the national work that has 
been done by our men of intellect and genius! Pro- 


fessor Paterson and his colleagues are generous; but 
it is unfortunate that we should have first done for 
Germany what is so much more needed for ourselves. 


Mr. Bax has already in several well-known 

studied the religious, political, social, and econom) 
history of Germany. He is well qualified to discys, 
the subject of these essays, and his judgment on ayy 
sympathies with German literature, learning, ap 
science are essentially the same as those of their writes 
though he writes independently and as a Socialist. 
sees degeneracy in the higher qualities of the Germap, 
since 1870. They have lost intellectual originality 
under Prussian domination, and have produced gy 
great man; while the middle classes have becom, 
coarsened, vulgarised, and blatant. Mr. Bax has evy 
to confess deterioration in the one-time hopeful Socig 
Democrats; though the German working classes, 
believes, are equalled intellectually by no other work. 
ing classes in the world. But Mr. Bax might hay 
stated more strongly than he does the disastrous fag 
that they also have succumbed to the worst influences 
of Prussianised Germany. 


NOVELS. 
“A Lady of Russia.” By Robert Bowman. Heinemam 
6s. 


ITH such a good knowledge of Russian life a 

Mr. Bowman evidently has, it is strange that he 

should have chosen so commonplace a plot for this tale, 
Here we have most of the commonplace materials o 
Anglo-Russian melodrama—Yelaina Grigorovna, th 
beautiful woman who is suspected of sedition and 
finally banished to Siberia; the husband, in Goven- 
ment employment, who neglects her ; the English lover 
who makes various attempts at her rescue. The 
whole business of political plots and political prisoners 
has, surely, been rather overdone. We want to know 
something of the simpler and more commonplace 
phases of Russian life, and here and there Mr. Bow 
man shows that he could enlighten us if he would 


The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ | 


““would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” | 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” | 
‘case of Mutual Associations, some” | 
** neriodical sharing in the profits which” 
‘incidentally accrued.” 

| 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE | 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT| 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“ the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


ESTABD. 
1837. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St, Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W: 
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The Edinburgh Life Assurance ¢° 


FOUNDED 1823. 
Funds - 


£4,515,741 


Annual Bonuses 
Vesting immediately. 


In spite of Increased Taxation and Death 

Claims caused by the War, the Rate of Bonus 

was maintained and Full Provision made for 
Depreciation at 31st December, 1914. 


Head Office - - 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apply to the;General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” | ° 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 


A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


~ SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 

Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 

The GRESHAM:FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts}\all} elasses of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


COUNTY fire, 


FIRE Personal Accident and 
OFFICE, 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - ~- £118,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—TuHe LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 


OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF PoLicigEs. INVENTORIES OF | 


ArT COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED 1N ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBEY, 

20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


| 


BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE HON. 
ROBERT MARSHAM TOWNSHEND. 


THE SYDNEY COLLECTION 
IN THE OLD FAMILY MANSION OF 
FROGNAL,” 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, and RUTLEY are instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
WORKS OF ART, 
PLATE, MSS., 
LIBRARY FURNITURE, &c., 
as under. 
The SALE will COMMENCE on MONDAY, JUNE 7th, and wil! occupy 
twelve days. It includes :— 
PAINTINGS 
attributed to 
Kneller Ramsay 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Gilbert Stuart 


Bronzino 
Dahl 


Frangois Pourbus 
Romney 
RARE MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, 
Live anp Stippte ENGRAVINGS, 
GEORGIAN GOLD AND SILVER PLATE 

in candlesticks, salvers, tea and coffee services, tankards, plates and 
dishes, presented by George III. and Queen Charlotte to the Hon. 
Georgina Townshend, miniatures, bijouterie and gold snuff boxes pre- 
sented by various monarchs to Viscount Sydney. 


OLD ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL, AND CHINESE PORCELAIN. 
THE LIBRARY 

includes an early 14th Century illuminated manuscript of exceptional 
interest and having a number of beautiful contemporary drawings, a 
tsth Century Book of Hours with illuminated drawings, many hundreds 
of Tracts, Pamphlets, etc., on Britain, America, and British Colonies for 
and against the War (including the wars with France, Spain, ete.), 
Tracts on the Slave Trade, Economics, Trade, etc., the Atlantic Neptune 
with 109 views of towns, cities, etc., many contemporary manuscript 
volumes and letters in connexion with the above subjects. Holograph 
letters of Chatham, George III., and a mass of important autographs, a 
very choice copy of Linschotten’s Voyage to the East and West Indies, 

, from the ep | of James I., stamped with the King’s Arms, 
asted’s History of Kent, 4 vols. folio, Archeologia Cantiana, Buck’s 
Views in Kent, a large collection of Kentish views, Manning’s and 


| Bray’s Sosres, Atkyn’s Gloucester, Bigland’s Gloucester, Robert Louis 


Stevenson’s rks, 20 vols., Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, Harleian Society 
Publications, etc. 
Billiard Table by Thurston and accessories. 
ANTIQUE FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
comprising a magnificent Louis XV. marqueterie commode with ormolu 


| enrichments, encoigneurs, writing tables and cabinets, Jacobean, William 


and Mary, Queen Anne, ippendale and Sheraton Furniture, an 
incised lacquer screen, carriages, and miscellanea. 

On view Thursday, june 3r » th, and sth. Private view by card only 
pendan, May 31st, June rst and and. The Catalogue will be published 
in sections, which may be had free, and complete illustrated catalogues, 
price ros. 6d., may be had of the 

Auctioneers, 20, Hanover Square, W., 
or of the Solicitors, Messrs. Trower, Still, Parkin, and Keeling, s, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 


Four Lectures will be delivered on THE PROGRESS 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN EGYPT on Tuesday to Friday, 
May 18-21, by F. M. SANDWITH, M.D., Gresham Professor 
of Physic, at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. The 
Lectures are free to the Public, and will begin each evening at 
Six o'clock. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In mweaking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Further, it must be said in his favour that he writes 
with a restraint quite unusual in romances of this kind. 
His story, as far as it goes, is a straightforward piece 
of work with plenty of local colour, and it must be 
owned that the chapters describing the last days and 
death of Yelaina are tragically impressive. 


“La Belle Alliance.” By Rowland Grey. 
Elder. 6s. 


Essence of springtime with a hint of the harvest to 
be reaped in the autumn of life, when the sowing-time 
is well lived! Healthy and vigorous, this is essen- 
tially a book for the young generation, and its ideals 
are all that we could wish our children to hold. Madlle. 
Sonoestres’s famous school at Fontainebleau is the back- 
ground of the tale, and it is easy to recognise an ‘‘ old 
pupil’s’’’ hand in the sketching of it. French and 
English methods of education do not suffer by com- 
parison, but Miss Grey points out how one is the 
complement of the other and how the two together 
make a “‘ finished ’’ whole. 


Smith, 


“ Billie's Mother.” By Mary J. H. Skrine. Arnold. 6s. 


There is a certain freshness about this book that 
pleases. It is not a probable story, nor a well-put- 
together story, nor in any way a work of first-class 
merit. The quotation on the title-page, ‘‘ It is worse 
to miss good than to do evil’’, seems rather to 
describe the book itself. It is, after all, something to 
bring a little breath of fresh air into a stuffy room, 
and Miss Skrine does that. She believes in the strong 
inherent goodness of human nature, and that is very 
much to her credit. For thoughts are things. No 
one will be the worse for reading ‘‘ Billie’s Mother ’’, 
and some may be very much the better. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“France in Danger.’? By Paul Vergnet. Translated by Beatrice 
Barstow. Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


M. Vergnet’s warning to the French public appeared some 
ten months before the outbreak of war, and contained a very 
clear exposure of the plots which were hatching in Germany. 
In the first place, he directed attention to the work of the Pan- 
German League, whose open propaganda had for years been 


carelessly dismissed as the mere ebullition of a group of ex- | 


tremists. M. Vergnet was before most men in recognising that 
the party of violence had gained an almost complete control 


of Court, Press, and people, and that the rebukes they occasionally | 


received from high quarters were meant to quiet their voices 
and not to check their work. Particularly important are the 
chapters in which the author deals with Germany’s methods of 
“peaceful penetration’ in Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. Colonists have for years past been planted 


in all these countries, just as princelings have been distributed in | 


other parts of Europe, with the object of upsetting the political 
balance. In France there were certainly many who believed 
that the menace of war would be finally avoided by the growing 
party of Social Democracy, but the author declared, what has 
since been proved true, that these lions of peace would become 
lambs at smell of gunpowder. Others, more sagacious, trusted 
largely to the chain of fortresses on the Eastern border, but M. 
Vergnet prophesied that this was not enough, as Belgian 
neutrality was no guarantee of safety on the North. Most of 
the facts recorded here were public property long before war 
began, but the surprising accuracy of the deductions from 


_ them gives the book the importance which it certainly | 


possesses. 


“ An Illustrated History of Music.’ By T. Tapper and P. Goetschius. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

It is curious that while so many people insist on writing 
musical histories, so few seem to think it worth while to under- 
take any original research, or even to check and verify the 
facts gathered in by their predecessors. As for testing the 
opinions so solemnly uttered by Burney, Ritter, Naumann 
and the rest, it appears to be out of the question, sheer heresy. 
This is particularly the case where they deal with the inni 
of modern music. Messrs. Tapper and Goetschius are not excep- 
tions. They repeat the judgments of men whose master-idea 
was that until Bach or Handel or Beethoven (as the case might 
be) was reached, no composer did anything else than preparatory 


work. The plain truth is that the great men of the sixteent) 
century were not experimenters at all—not any more, at any rate, 
than every great artist is an experimenter. They were master;. 
and until biographers and historians get this notion into their 
heads we shall have eternal repetitions of the old fables. Thy 
treatment of present-day musicians in this volume is necessarily 
superficial. 


Let us rejoice in the ‘* Candid’? Quarterly. It did no 
start out on a commercial errand, and it is entirely free of 
all catch-penny devices and popularity hunting. It valug 
style in literature—the only precious and immortal part of 
literature, the rest being dust and ashes—and it has taste 
which is only less rare in the world of print than is style. 
We wholly sympathise with the ‘‘ Candid” in its anxiety 
that the British Fleet—after all our supreme asset—shall po} 
be touched or interfered with in any manner—however wel. 
meaning such interference be—by those who are not them. 
selves naval experts—actual sailors; for if we lost by some 
mishap due to interference our command of the sea, we 
should lose, as the ‘*‘ Candid” truly points out in its May 
issue, absolutely all. We know that even some sailors argue 
that if such a horrible mishap occurred all might not at 
once be lost, because the blockade of our shores, even then, 
would be run by ships bringing food; but virtually it would 
be over with the country and the Empire: there is no true 
escape from this conclusion. 

The ‘‘ Candid ’”’ for May has light fare as well as solid; 
and ‘‘ The Censoriad ” is one of the cleverest things of the 
kind we can recall, its chaff on the subject of Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster, Lord Northcliffe, the ‘‘ Spender Brothers”, 
and Lord Haldane being delightful. 

We cannot forbear from dragging a passage out of its con. 
text—the Censor’s address to the assembled journalists : 


‘‘In this great war the British Empire spills 
Its blood for certain Liberal principles ; 
The first is that all Liberals abhor 
The barbarous and bloody arts of war; 

The second that our conduct of the same 
Has put all previous Tory wars to shame; 
The third that Russia and France must make 
The greater sacrifice for Freedom’s sake, 
Because conscription which is right in them 
In free, peace-loving England we condemn; 
The fourth is that the war at sea be made 
Like Peace, and kept subordinate to trade; 
The fifth is that the German domiciled 
Becomes more harmless than a little child 
(He oft has proved his patriotic zest 

By contributions to the party chest); 

The sixth that when this wicked war is o’er 
All things will be exactly as before; 

The last, and here my emphasis is strong, 
Is that the Government can do no wrong.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fiction. 

The Ink-Slinger (“ Rita”). Paul. 6s. 
The Auction Mart (S. Tremayne). Lane. 6s. 
The Blue Taxi (Wilson Barrett). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Isabel McDonald (Jessica Solomon). Heath, Cranton. 6s. 
Jaunty in Charge (Mrs. George Wemyss). Constable. 6s. 
As It Was In The Beginning (I. Clyde). Evenden. 6s. 
The Jealous Goddess (Madge Mears). Lane. 6s. 
The Story of a Woman’s Heart; The House of the Misty Star. 

Hodder. 6s. each. 
Mrs. Green Again (E. E. Rynd). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


Reprint. 
The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick (Edited by F. W. Moorman). 
Oxford University Press. . 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Adventures in Africa (J. B. Thornhill). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Americans and the Britons (Frederick C. de Sumichrast). Duck 
worth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Getting a Wrong Start, 4s. 6d. net; The Social Problem (C. 4 
Ellwood). Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net. 

Men, Women and War (Will Irwin). Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pan-Americanism (Roland G. Usher), 8s. 6d. net; The Depét for 
Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, Huntingdonshire, 17% 
1816 (T. J. Walker). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Peace and War in Europe (G. Slater). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Agony of Belgium (Frank Fox). Hutchinson. 6s. net. 

The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole (M. Deanesly) 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Theatre of Ideas (H. A. Jones). Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. net 

The World’s Cotton Crops (John A. Todd). Black. 10s. net. 
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BEORGE ALLEN UNWIN, Ltd. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES 
Translated into English rhyming verse by Professor 
GILBERT MURRAY. (Just out. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net; Paper, 1s. net. 


THE HEALING OF NATIONS 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. [Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net: Paper, 2s. net. 


** Profoundly interesting. Well worth most careful attention.""— 
Observer. 


GERMAN CULTURE: PAST AND 
PRESENT sy E. BELFORT BAX. 


Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


**Stands apart from other books on the subject. Mr. Bax is an 
able writer.'’—Times. 


VILLAGE & TOWN LIFE IN CHINA 
By Y. K. LEONG, LL.B., B.Sc. (Econ.), and 
L. K. TAO, B.Sc. (Econ.). Introduction by 
L. T. HOBHOUSE. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Makes fascinating reading. A great contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding cf this marvellous country 
people.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WAR AND THE BALKANS 


By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., and CHARLES R. 
BUXTON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book answers the question which everyone to-day is asking 
about the Balkans. The authors have spent four months in the 
Balkan States since the outbreak of waz. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HAPPY 


WOMAN. By an Anonymous Author. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF 


THE WAR. Edited by M. P. PRICE, M.A. 
Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Second and Revised 
Edition. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MACMILLANS LIST 


NOW COMPLETE IN SIX VOLS. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. by 


C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 
in colour and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. Super 
royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 

*.* Illustrated Prospectus Post Free on application. 


Datty News.—" This is a great edition of a great book. We do not 
know of any more nobly illustrated history in the English language.” 


War Rights on Land. »yJj.™. 


SPAIGHT, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ AIRCRAFT IN WAR."’ 

With a Preface by Francis D. ACLAND. 8vo. 12s. net. 

*«* This book contains information and precedents on such points as: 

USE OF POISONOUS GASES—ILL-TREATMENT OF PRISONERS—THE RIGHT TO 

QUARTER—REPRISALS—USE OF SHELLS THAT ASPHYXIATE—TREATMENT OF 
OCCUPIED TERRITORY, ete., etc. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 4 Biographical 
Study. By ERNEST RHYS. Illustrated. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Tue Osserver.— ‘The many lovers of the work of Rabindranath 
Tagore will welcome this biographical study of him by Mr. Ernest Rhys, for 
it is written in the spirit of reverent enthusiasm and is full of information 
that it is good to know.” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN'S NEW STORY. 


The Sword of Youth. 3y JAMES LANE 
ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ THE CHOIR INVISIBLE,"’ etc. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Stanparp.—'* The Sword of Youth’ is undoubtedly one of the 
most notable contributions to the literature of war made by any living writer, 
and in this country it will lay hold of many to whom current ion has few 


charms. It is not a book written for an occasion, but for us, on whom its 
probl press, it is a book of the day and the year." 


LORD DUNSANY’S New Book Now Ready. 


FIFTY-ONE TALES. with portrait in photogravure. 
Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 

*,* Uniform with ‘‘The Gods of Pegana,'’ now in a second 
edition. 

“The tales are very striking. Indeed, we have seldom read anything more 
dramatic of its kind than ‘ The Guest.’"'"—Pall Mall Gazette. “ A delightful book.”"— 
Times. The Saturday Review thinks the secret of the appeal these stories make is 
“Partly their extreme conciseness: their author’s use of words unspoilt and clean; 
his employment of a rhythm and lilt which causes us inaudibly to sing rather than to 
read them; and the happy blend of familiar and commonplace things with things 
ancient or eternal.” 


THE WINNOWING-FAN. Poems on the Great War. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. F'cap 8vo. Cloth, 28. 6d. 


net; Wrapper 18. net. [Second Thousand. 
“ Here we find all the old delicacy and precision ot phrase and thought; but also a 
new gift, which we can only describe as unfor bl "—Spectator. 


ONE WAY OF LOVE. sy CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


Crown 8vo. 28, 6d. net. 


CATHAY : Translations by Ezra Pound. For the most 
part from the Chinese of Rihaku, from the notes of the 
late Ernest Fenollosa, and the Decipherings of the Pro- 
fessors Mori and Ariga. Small Crown 8vo. 18. net. 

_ "Mr. Pound has kept the reality of the original because he keeps his language 
a and precise. We hope he will give us some more versions of Chinese 
FIRES. By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. The Three 
Books now reprinted in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 38, 6d. 
net. 


HARK TO THESE THREE: Talk About Style. 
By T. STURGE MOORE. Small Crown 8vo. With 

, cover design cut in wood by the Author. 1s, 6d. net. 

“A fascinating study in the finest shades of criticism.""—Daily News. 

LYRICS OF THE OPEN. By MARY G. CHERRY. 


8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

Miss Cherry always rhymes skilfully and freshly."—Times Lit. Sup. ‘* She sings 
in gracefully turned lyrical pieces about gardens and open fields, and shares the 
angler's love of lation.’’—Scot. 

Vigo Cabinet Series. Royal 16mo, 1s. net.—New Vols. 


VINELEAVES : Being some Two Hundred Simple 
Observations on the Laws of Life. By ARTHUR LEWIS. 


leasant paths... . pith 


SONGS OF BRITTANY. By THEODORE BOTREL 


(Chansonnier aux Armées). Done into English by G. E. 
Morrison. With Foreword by EDGAR PRESTON. 


BROKEN RAYS. By STANHOPE BAYLEY. 


‘These are sleanings from nature or from human life in touch with nature, 
expressed in a simple prose which suits them well.” —Times. 


London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork St.,W. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 


day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
& £s. d. 
One Year ... oes 
Half Year ... vine 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. the Manager would be glad to be 


| informed immediately. 
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THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


4 ee action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 
the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister’s pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may-be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 


Westminster, S.W. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


ExrcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
‘DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
FurniTurz, Pictures, PRInts, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, O_p Lacgz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALB ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. . 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress 
among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Life Membership, £5. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 


Please support the Booksellers’ Society. 


R. W. THORNTON, 
Secretary. 


Walbrook, E.C. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News. 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of ‘the ** Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 


for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 


the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘* Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; ‘‘ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “‘ Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ST. GEORGE 


FOUNDED 1894 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
HIS English Patriotic Society seeks to inspire our fellow- 
countrymen throughout the world with a jealous pride in all 
that concerns the welfare and greatness of their native land and 
Empire. 
Membership is restricted to Englishmen and Englishwomen or 
their issue, wheresoever born, being British subjects. 
Annual Subscription, from {1 1s. to 5s., which includes, post 
free, ‘‘ The English Race,’’ published quarterly. 


Further particulars of 
HOWARD RUFF, Hon. Secretary, 
241 Shaftesbury Avenue, London. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace ant 
safety of the Country and the Empire, and improv 
the moral and physical condition of the people by 
bringing about the adoption of Universal Militar) 
Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 


cad. 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature ' 
1 1 0] and Journal... .. 085 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at bal 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDY 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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this country, and at the beginning of the war, realising the im- 


LY 1915, 
IgI5- 
1g May 1915 The Saturday Review. 
5 ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 
3 K.C.M.G., presided he 
Owen P 2 presided at the annual meet 
the proprietors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Cé., on of of 
: Wednesday, and in the course of his speech said: The steamers ire Life an eneral Assurance Association, Ltd., 
5 Phot this Company, and of the Nelson Line, which we own, carry | WS held on Tuesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. 
= Bppetween them over half of the Argentine meat which is brought to | Vesey G. M. Holt (the Chairman) presiding. 
5 The Chairman said : You will observe from the life assurance 


rtance of this trade to the nation, and as the Government were 
naturally interesting themselves in the matter, the company offered 
the Government to continue carrying meat from South America 
to Great Britain without any increase in freight so long as the 
meat companies continued to sell to the public without increasing 
their price, or if the price of meat was increased we stated that 
we would be willing to accept as freight a sum not exceeding one- 
half of any advance in the price of meat. We also offered—this 
was last August—to agree to a freight of one penny per Ib. for 
meat throughout the war, or to allow the Government, if they 
desired to do so, to take over the control of the whole of the 
Company’s fleet of passenger and cargo steamers till the end of 
the war on terms similar to those on which they had taken over 
control of the British railways, paying to the proprietors the 
same dividend as they had received for the two previous years— 
namely, 6 per cent. I think you will agree that, in putting forward 
hese three alternative practical proposals, we showed our desire 
and readiness to fairly meet the position, but they were not enter- 
tained. The steamers carrying on the delicate operation of bring- 
ing chilled and frozen meat to this country from the Argentine 
are mostly very expensive vessels, both as to original capital outlay 
nd working cost, quite apart from the burden of war risks in- 
urance, to which I have already alluded. There was a temporary 
cessation of meat shipments on the outbreak of war, and these 
teamers have also had to bear the abnormal increase in running 
xpenses, while the passenger accommodation was of little use, as 
the traffic had dwindled to a fraction of its normal proportions and 
the movement of emigrants between the Peninsula and South 
America had for the time practically ceased. The average increase 
in freight on meat which we and the Nelson Line have so far 
received is less than one farthing per Ib., and as a consequence of 
these conditions the steamers of this Company fitted for the con- 
veyance of meat lost heavily in the aggregate for the first six 
months of the war. The freights for tramp steamers have advanced 
toa level at which they can to-day earn their first cost in about 
twelve months, but all we desire is a fair return on the capital 
you have invested in this very important trade, which at present 
is so absolutely essential to the country. 


BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE. 


THe Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the British Bank of 
Northern Commerce, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the offices 
of the Bank, the Right Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.B. (the Chairman) 
presiding. 
The Chairman said : Notwithstanding the anxious times caused 
by the war, we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the fact 
that the effect of the war has been to bring our bank an increase 
both of Present and potential strength. As you are well aware 
the original object of our bank was to establish an institution 
which should promote close and direct financial relations between 
this country, Scandinavia and Russia. A large proportion of the 
business with those countries was formerly arranged through the 
medium of the German banks in London, and we believed that it 
would be preferable that the trade between this country and the 
Northern States of Europe should be transacted through an Eng- 
lish bank, entirely owned and controlled by shareholders of Great 
Britain and the Northern countries. The present position and 
Prospects of our bank confirm the opinion we then formed. It will 
be of interest to the shareholders to know that the Company’s 
tegistet of members does not contain the name of one single 
nemy shareholder, either resident in this country or abroad, and 
oq we have practically no commitments with the enemy countries. 
od look forward after the war to a considezable increase in 
— between this country and Russia and Scandinavia. 
though our money-earning capacity was reduced during the 
atlier period of the war through dislocation of trade and ex- 
change, the business we are now doing justifies the belief that a 
‘sult of the war will be to bring to our bank a considerable 
merease of regular and legitimate business. Comparing the figures 
of this year’s accounts with those of last year you will be pleased 
0 see that, notwithstanding the financial convulsion caused by the 
p> our gross profits have increased. The falling off of our 
cceptances during the war does not indicate, as might appear at 
Ist sight, any diminution in the volume of our business; on the 
he tary, this reduction has been much more than equalised by 
- mcrease in our cash credit business. The net result, therefore, 
tbat, business and diminished liabilities. As the amount 
of bills in circulation has largely diminished during the war, our 
ta in discounts has naturally been much smaller than in the 
year. It must further be remembered that we have pro- 
Ma, - large amount for writing down our investments to 31 
lebta Prices and for making provision for bad and doubtful 
. The net result is that, after making provision for doubtful 
“ad d debts and contingencies arid all charges, we are able to 
epeery a dividend, free of income tax, at the rate of 2s. per 
i aed we carry forward to the current year £12,979 6s. The 
“4 stribution for the year, therefore, after taking into con- 
“ration the interim dividend of 4 per cent. paid in October last, 
“ _ cent. per annum, free of income tax. You will be pleased 
ith +d that nearly 50 per cent. of our staff eligible are serving 
Colours. We are keeping their places open and are allow- 

ng them full salaries at present. 


account that the total premium income on life business out of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies (and which we, therefore, 
describe as foreign premium income) amounts to £16,767 12s. 7d. 
Of this amount, approximately £4,000 is in respect of business 
in enemy countries. The Association has not written any new life 
business on the Continent, either directly or indirectly, for from 
ten to fourteen years. During the whole of that period, therefore, 
the business has been gradually running off. Such policies as 
still exist have been in force for a considerable duration of time, 
and for the most part are on the lives of persons above the 
military service age. The renewal premium income on policies 
still in force in Germany, collected through our Hamburg agency, 
amounts to approximately £2,000. We have recently been advised 
that the German Government has appointed a representative to act 
in conjunction with our agents for the collection of the premiums, 
and to pay claims out of such premiums as they may have in 


‘hand. We have no reason to believe that this section of our busi- 


ness, which after all is a very small one, is being otherwise than 
properly administered. With the exception of a sum of £3,078 
deposited in Italy, the Association has no portion of its funds 
deposited with a Continental Government. The last policy in 
force in connection with this Italian business has recently been 
disposed of, and steps are now being taken to recover the deposit. 
The investments of the Association in enemy countries amount to 
approximately £14,734, and we are of opinion that these are 
perfectly sound. The claims arising under life policies by the 
death of policy holders on active service, at the close of the year, 
amounted to £5,918, which, under the circumstances, we must 
consider a very fortunate experience, and which, I am glad to say, 
has been no less favourable during the current year to date. Just 
before the outbreak of war the new business returns of the life 
department were considerably in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. During the latter months of 
the year, however, there was a considerable falling off. Neverthe- 
less, we are able to report that the total sums assured under 
policies issued are rather more than those for the previous year. 
In the fire department we had certain re-insurance treaties with 
German and Austrian companies. These, we realised, could not 
continue, and we at once made satisfactory arrangements to replace 
them. With regard to the accident and general contingency de- 
partments, beyond the fact that the income has not reached the 
proportions which at the end of July we had every reason to 
anticipate, they have not otherwise been adversely affected. In 
the life department you will observe that 1,625 new policies were 
issued for sums assured amounting to £837,633, and that the new 
premium income amounted to £30,035 98. 7d. The total net life 
premium income for the year amounted to £390,761 14s. 10d. 
The income from interest and dividends on the life and annuity 
fund amounted to £146,895 19s. od., after deduction of tax. You 
will observe that the average rate of interest realised on the life 
and annuity fund was £3 17s. 8d. per cent. after deducting tax. 
This corresponds with £4 2s. 8d. per cent. last year. The primary 
causes of this reduction in the average net rate of interest earned 
are, in the first place, that we are now called upon to pay income- 
tax on interest earned on funds deposited abroad, and, secondly, 
the increase in the rate of income-tax payable. The total income 
of the life department was £552,314 118. 6d., which, I think you 
will agree, is satisfactory, considering the abnormal state of affairs 
which existed during the last five months of the year. The claims 
by death, amounting to £202,818 11s. 10d., although not quite so 
favourable as in previous years, were still well within the amount 
provided for by the mortality tables. £113,878 178. 4d., which 
amount included bonus additions, was paid out in respect of 
endowment policies matured. After payment of all outgoings, 
the life and annuity fund showed an increase of £06,552 9s. 5d., 


and now stands at £3,903,688 8s. od. 

Turning to what we still call our new departments—namely, the 
fire, accident, employers’ liability and general—you will find that 
we continue to show good progress. The net premium income from 
these departments of our business was £140,127, being an increase 
of £25,540 over that of the previous year. This increase is for the 
most part due to the fire department. The claims ratio at 41°5 per 
cent. over all is, I think, satisfactory testimony to the quality of 
the business written. 

With regard to the value of the Stock Exchange securities, I 
would mention that we have had made for our own information a 
valuation on the basis of market values as at 31st December, 1914, 
for all irredeemable stocks and bonds, and book prices for sound 
redeemable securities. The results of this valuation showed that 
the depreciation was more than covered by the investment reserve 
fund. You will observe that the directors recommend, in addition 
to the usual interim dividend of 5 per cent., the payment of a 
bonus of 2s. per share, making a total distribution of 3s. per share, 
free of income-tax. MAE 
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15 May 1915, 


MR. JOHN 


LANE'S LIST. 


SVEN 
HEDIN 


‘WITH THE GERMAN ARMIES 
IN THE WEST 


SVEN 
HEDIN 


DR. SVEN -HEDIN. 
Translated from the Swedish by H. G. de WALTERSTORFF. 


400 pages with over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. 


Demy 8vo. 


“There can be no doubt that the book is one which Englishmen should read . . . 
most striking way the perfection of the military’organisation . . 


10s. 6d. net. 


they will have brought home to them in the 


. and the almost religious ideal which inspires them."’—Téimes. 


E. V. 
LUCAS 


IN GENTLEST GERMANY 


By HUN SVEDEND. 
Translated from the Svengalese by E. V. LUCAS. 


GEORGE 
MORROW 


Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 


Illustrated paper wrapper, Is. net. 


Ready May 18th. 


KITCHENER CHAPS By A. NEIL Lyons. 


“Mr. Lyons has a real gift for cockney conversation, and unlike most humorists he seldom labours a point. . 


. Mr. Lyons’ 


humour is proved and popular, and. having here a subject of universal appeal in which to let it play, he is sure of a larger 


public than ever.'’—Observer, 


THE LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By MADGE MEARS. 

A brilliant novel by a new author, dealing with the domestic 
troubles of a young writer and his artistic wife, caused by their 
resolve that their ‘‘ Work’’ must come beforeev erything—in spite 
of their slender means and the arrival of a baby. 


By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. 

A remarkable book by a new author, showing a development 
of a girl's mind. She is brought up by an over-indulgent father 
to think she may do and have anything she wants, but neverthe- 
less she becomes a very charming woman. 


LOVE-BIRDS ri: COCO-NUTS 


By PETER BLUNDELL, Author of ‘‘ The Finger of 
Mr. Blee,’’ etc. 
‘The story . . isnot merely amusing . . . it appeals 
to the imagination and the feelings in other ways . . .""— 
Morning Post. 


Mrs. BARNET—ROBES 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, Author of ‘‘ The Hat Shop."’ 
‘Mrs. Peel writes delightfully, and with a charmingly tender 
touch, and there are characterizations of great skill in her book.”’ 
—Evening News. 


THE GOOD SOLDIER. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
‘There is the excellent writing, the play of imagination, the 
delicate attention to character that hold the mind in all his best 
work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Cr, 8vo. 5s. net. 


CORNISH SAINTS AND SINNERS 
By J. HENRY HARRIS. With numerous Drawings, 
red L. RAVEN HILL. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS. 
RUSSIAN REALITIES Joun Hu. nus. 


BACK. With 16 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. 


VENTURES IN THOUGHT Francis 


COUTTS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN 
Translated by ALMA STRETTEL, with a Biographi- 
cal Introduction by the Translator and a Portrait of the 
Author, specially drawn for this edition by JOHN 
SARGENT, R.A. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF NAPOLEON’S 
DEATH MASK by G.L. de St. M. WATSON. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


MY SHRUBS By Eden Phillpott. With 50 
Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 4to. 10s. net. 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S  RECOLLEC- 

TIONS OF EGYPT sy BARON DE 


KUSEL (BEY), sometime Controller-General of 
Egyptian Customs, with 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 


NEW MUSICAL BOOKS. 


CARILLONS OF BELGIUM AND 
HOLLAND; Tower Music in the 
Low Countries. By WILLIAM GORHAM 
RICE. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC SERIES. 

GRANVILLE BANTOCK i. o. ANDER- 
TON.: Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

NATURE IN MUSIC and other Studies 


in Tone Poetry of To-Day. By 
LAWRENCE GILMAN. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smits & Son. 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by RecinALD WessTER Pack, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St.Paul, in the County of London.— Saturday, May 15, 1915 
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